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THE INQUISITION WAS UNMOVED 


Robert Morris, counsel for the Senate Internal Security Subcommitiee, 


holds @ 


newspaper telling of the death of Herbert Norman, 


ANOTHER SMEAR, ANOTHER LIFE 





Why Ambassador Norman 
killed himself in Cairo 


HEN E. HERBERT NORMAN, Ca- 

nadian ambassador to Egypt, last 
week plunged from the roof of a nine- 
story apartment hcuse in Cairo, he be- 
came another in the lengthening list of 
those whose deaths have been laid at the 
door of witch-hunting U.S. Congressional 
committees. 


Norman, a scholar, linguist and dip- 
lomat, was the acting head of the Ca- 
nadian delegation to UN in the spring 
of 1951 and had been named as adviser to 
his country’s delegation at the Japanese 
peace treaty conference in San Francisco 
when the witch-hunters picked up his 
trail. Shortly oefore the conference open- 
ed Robert Morris, counsel for the Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee, an- 
nounced that a witness had said Norman 
was a member of “a Communist Party 
student group in Cape Cod in 1939.” 


The Canadian government protested 
strongly and stuck by Norman, He was 
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“cleared,” but suffered from the smear. 
Last month the committee got back to 
Norman—even though he was serving his 
government in Egypt and had no appar- 
ent connection with U.S. legislation or 
security. 

“CONTEMPT THEY DESERVE”: On 
March 15 Canada’s Secy. of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs Lester B. Pearson ane 
nounced that he had protested strongly 
against further publication by the sub- 
committee of charges against Norman. 
These, he told the House of Commons, 
Should be “treated with the contempt 
they deserve.” The U.S. State Dept. said 
it had complete confidence in Canadian 
diplomats, On March 28 the committee, 
bulldogging its victim, made public the 
proceedings of two closed hearings on 
March 12 and 21 which counsel Morris 
summed up this way: 


“We have quite a few security reports 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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THE CHRISTMAS ISLAND STORY 





All Japan united 
against bomb test: 
world furor grows 


By Elmer Bendiner 

N JAPAN last week coat lapels blos- 

somed with ribbons and badges that 
marked no new springtime fashion but a 
grim message of protest against the im- 
minent testing of a British hydrogen 
bomb over Christmas Island. 

The protest, universal throughout the 
nation, crossed political, class, religious 
and social lines, from the Mitsui Ship- 
ping Co. to trade unions. At the peace 
monument in Hiroshima 12 men and 
women were on a day-and-night vigil. 
They included a scientist and a victim of 
the original atomic blast. One of them, a 
Buddhist priest, began a hunger strike 
which, he said, would end only when the 
protest movement echoed around the 
world. 

The Japanese Council Against A- and 
H-bombs planned a crusade and an “in- 
ternational protest fleet.”’ The plan called 
for the chartering of either a 1,000-ton 
liner or two 500-ton fishing vessels that 
would not only cruise in the fishing wa- 
ters marked for contamination by the 
bomb but rally people in Pacific ports 
from Hawaii to Australia. 


THE PROTEST FLEET: If the liner is 
obtained there will be room for 80 crusad- 
ers against catastrophe. Of these 50 are 
to be Japanese, the rest from other coun- 
tries. If the two fishing vessels are used 
there will be room for only 50 demonstra- 
tors aboard, of whom 30 are to be Jap- 
anese. Tokyo reports said that more than 
the needed number of volunteers had al- 
ready applied from Japan and many from 
elsewhere. 

The protest fleet is to leave Japan early 
in May and head for Hawaii where it was 
hoped to stage a big protest meeting by 
the month's end. Then the ships would 
sail for the forbidden Christmas Island 
waters, registering their protest by radio 
from the bombing scene. By mid-June 
the demonstrators are to be in Sydney, 
Australia, for a protest rally, then go to 
Jakarta in July, Other stops are tenta- 


tively scheduled for Saigon and Hanoy. 
The ships would be back in Japan by the 
end of July. 


In Japan itself May 20 was designated 
as a day of national protest, with demon- 
strations planned near the British Em- 
bassy in Tokyo. The Western press car- 
ried little news of the anger and fear that 
has brought together 90 million Japanese 
in almost unprecedented unity. 


MISSION TO LONDON: The Japanese 
government offered no official sanction 
to the “protest fleet,” but Prime Minister 
Kishi backed up repeated diplomatic pro- 
tests by sending as his personal envoys 
to London the president of Japan’s Chris- 
tian Rikkyo University, Prof. Masatoshi 
Samuel Matushita, and his wife. 


The GUARDIAN’s Cedric Belfrage wrote 
from London that Prime Minister Mac- 
millan granted the Matushitas and two 
other members of their mission half an 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Herblock in Washington Post 
“Rock-a-bye baby, in the tree top 
Let’s make believe the fallout will stop” 





DISARMAMENT PARLEY SENDS OUT RAY OF HOPE, BUT... 





U. S. playing with fire in Korea 


a ITS RECENT foreign policy actions, 

Washington seemed to be speaking 
from both sides of its mouth. In Asia, 
the Eisenhower administration has been 
acting as if war is inevitable; at the Lon- 
don disarmament conference, it seemed 
to display a hopeful attitude towards 
peace. 


According to The Nation (4/6), Ngo 
Dinh Nhu, brother of South Vietnam’s 
Premier Ngo Dinh Diem, has been quietly 
visiting Washington, conferring with 
Secy. of State Dulles and his brother, 


Central Intelligence Agency chief Allen 
Dulles, Foreign Aid Chief John Hollister 
and the Pentagon brass. The subject: 
increased U.S. military and economic as- 
sistance, 


It was reported that South Vietnam 
“may send observers to SEATO’s future 
military maneuvers, especially to those in 
proximity of Indo-China.” This would be 
in violation of the Geneva Indo-China 
truce agreement forbidding military al- 
liances and arms build-up in both North 
and South Vietnam, 


and Vietnam 


RHEE HAS PLANS: Nhu was also re- 
ported anxious to obtain American cap- 
ital equipment to build paper-mills and 
other factories in South Vietnam and to 
increase its textile output. In this he was 
foredoomed to disappointment, however, 
since U.S. authorities “insist that Amer- 
ican consumer goods ought to find a 
Significant place in the U.S. aid pro- 
gram.” In other words: We give you guns; 
you give us markets. 

In South Korea Syngman Rhee has 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Suppose 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Suppose the total of 733 so- 
called subversive organizations 
and publications listed by the 
Un-American Committee ceased 
to exist altogether: 


What would the committee do? 
Would it also die? Or would it 
rule as representative of the Hit- 
ler ideology in the U. S.? Is there 
any secret that this committee’s, 
as well as other similar com- 
mittees’ real objective is to cre- 
ate, plot and scheme fascism in 
this country? N. E. 


Mankind’s choice 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
The H-Bomb is to destroy 
Christmas, 
Blow Christmas utterly from 
the face of earth. 





Christmas is peace—the Bomb 
will destroy Christmas. 

Christmas is love of mankind 
—the Bomb will destroy 
Christmas. 

Christmas is the life of the 
Infant in the manger— 
the Bomb will destroy 
Christmas. 


Will you have the Bomb? Or 
will you have Christmas? 
Choose, World. 
CHOOSE! 
Florence H. Luscomb 


Christmas card 

GLEN ELLEN, CALIF. 
Heartiest congratulations on 
Bendiner’s Christmas Island 
story in the March 25 issue. It is 
an historic scoop and the very 

best sort of journalism. 
Albert E. Kahn 


Dr. J. W. Parker 
COSTA MESA, CALIF. 
Dr. J. W. Parker, editor and 
publisher of Simplified Econom- 
ics, a monthly journal of liberal 


thought, died last. month in 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Ever since he read the Ap- 


peal to Reason, Socialist weekly, 
50 years ago, Dr. Parker had been 
an uncompromising socialist. Ag- 
itating for the objective of his 
dreams and hopes has been his 
chsession for the last 25 years. 
Seventeen years ago he estab- 
lished Simplified Economics as 
an independent monthly journal. 
For 15 years I have been asso- 
ciated with him in writing the 
magazine. Many readers of your 
publication were also readers of 
Simplified Economics. They will 
be saddened, as I have been, at 
his passing. George H. Shoaf 


Help Koinonia 

STONE MOUNTAIN, GA. 

Congratulations on your re- 
vorting of the situation at Koin- 
cnia Farm at Americus, Ga. 

As tne noose tightens, Koinonia 
farmers find all their normal re- 
tail outlets closed to them. They 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


MONTREAL, Quebec, Jan. 
25. (UP)—The Quebec Liquor 
Commission will continue to 
ban the sale of vodka in this 
province because of its Com- 
munist flavor, a spokesman 
said today. 

Phila. Inquirer, Jan. 26 


One year free sub to sender of each 
item printed under this heading. Be 
sure to send original clip with each 
entry. Winner this week: L. Sorokin, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











are desperately in need of cash 
immediately. People could help 
directly by ordering their prod- 
uce. It might be worth while to 
Suggest that people pool orders, 
thereby making the individual 
price iess and giving Koinonia a 
larger order. 


Eleanor W. Brooks 
Due to destruction of Koinonia 
Farm’s meat curing facilities, 
you can’t presently order their 
delicious hams, sausage, smoked 
turkeys and chickens, but pe- 
cans and peanuts are plentiful. 
Prices: raw, shelled peanuts, 
$2.75 for a 5-lb. sack, $4.50 for 
10 Ibs., 50 lbs. for $20; paper- 
shell pecans, $2.75 for a 5-lb. 
sack, $5 for 10 lbs., 50 lbs. for 
$22.50. Smaller pecans are $2 for 
5 lbs., $16.50 for 50 lbs. Postpaid 
east of the Rockies. —Ed. 


Labor the target 
SEATTLE WASH. 

The Teamsters’ Dave Beck has 
repeatedly pointed out that gov- 
ernment committees build their 
cases at the expense of the de- 
fendant and in complete disre- 
gard for laws governing presen- 
tation of evidence and rebuttal. 
Anyone who goes before one of 
these committees and insists on 
a fair hearing and demands 
rights under the Constitution by 
utilizing the various Constitu- 
tional Amendments (especially 
the 5th) is shouted down and the 
inference is built up that anyone 
who invokes the 5th Amendment 
is an enemy of the State and a 
subversive 

In this case, Beck, a notorious 
“red”-hater, is getting the same 
tarbrush treatment that every 
hard working “red” has received 
hefore him ‘and that he himself 
dealt out to the U. of Wash. 
profs six years ago). But through 
it all, he is now calling attention 
to the fact that the Constitution 
does exist and is the basic law 
of the land. 


It is my opinion that these 
rearings will be used against all 
labor either to amend the Taft- 
Hartley Law or, more to the 
point, pass a national “right-to- 
work” law. Your paper should 
alert the forces of labor to the 
true function of this hearing. 

It is common knowledge here 
lucally that there has been de- 
finite collusion between the em- 
ployers and Beck, but lots of oth- 
er unions have had some queer 
arrangements with employers 
and it’s quite apparent that they 
feel the less attention directed 
towards themselves the better. In 
other words, let the Teamsters 
be the goat. 

Investigative committees have 


used the last six years to bludg- 
eon and disperse “reds” and pro- 
gressives. It is now the turn of 
organized labor, after the well- 
known Hitler pattern, Evidence 
before the committee (of photo- 
static copies of six-year old 
checks) shows that while Beck 
was giving the “reds” a kick in 
the teeth at the U. of Wash., at 
the same time the inquisitors 
were beginning to dig Beck’s 
grave! 


Beck is just the first victim on 
the list. The Building Trades are 
rext. And today, the sancti- 
monious Reuther is mentioned as 
one who should not be let “es- 
cape.” The list will grow fat and 
long. The pious statements of 
McDonald of the Steelworkers 
that his union “lives in a gold- 
tish bowl” won't save the Steel- 
workers when repressive legisla- 
tion is passed against labor. 


The pattern is all clear. The 
“reds” are liquidated and dis- 
persed. The unions, as such, are 
now being “taken on” wholesale. 
It can happen here, and since we 
are now this far down the road, 
fascism is not too far away. The 
days !eft in which to make a 
stand are getting fewer. 


The GUARDIAN can do a 
great service to the American 
working class if it will only raise 
‘ts voice loud and long and be 
there “fustest with the mostest” 
ammunition—as it always has. 

Unionist 
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Reynolds News, London 
“You've been drinking again!” 


Mother & child 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

The book Seeds from the East 
tells of the adoption by the au- 
thor, Harry Holt of Creswell, 
Ore., and his wife of eight Ko- 
rean children to live with their 
own six. The author urges sup- 
port of bills in Congress spon- 
sored by Sens. Morse and Neu- 
berger, Rep. Porter and others 
authorizing the admission as war 
orphans of up to 10,000 Korean 
children fathered by U.S. serv- 
icemen 


Why should not these children 
and their mothers be admitted 
together? Why should not the 
servicemen fathers wed the 
mothers and set up families here 
where possible? The Veterans 
Administration, Army, Navy and 
other agencies could combine to 
provide support for these moth- 
ers and children. 

Think hard about these “war 
orphans” bills before you give 
them your support. 

Anna J. Burkhardt 


Hats in the ring 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A united socialist electoral 
campaign in New York City could 


win a _ significant number of 
votes in this year’s municipal 
elections 


All sensible socialists should 
be willing to give their full sup- 
port to a municipal campaign led 
by Norman Thomas or A.J. Muste 
for Mayor. 

Can we not unify on a basic 
minimur socialist program for 
one election, and sample the ex- 
tent of socialist support in: New 
York City? Hal Koppersmith 
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REPORT TO READERS 


The un-Americans 


age SPRING SHOOTS that deserve to be nurtured have pushed 
their way up through our good earth this season. 





@ Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.) rose in Congress March 29 
for a one-minute speech criticising the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities for its conduct and that of its counsel during its 
cross-country tour last November-December. He cited particularly 
and read into the Congressional Record the resolution of the Califor- 
nia State Bar Assn. condemning the Committee’s tactics and defend- 
ing the right of all to counsel. Then he said, on his own: 


“The character of these charges, which relate to the mistreat- 
ment and ridiculing of the attorneys for witnesses present, is so grave 
that I am sincerely considering introducing a Resolution to Amend 
the Rules of the House to transfer the functions of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities to the Committee on the Judiciary.” 


In plain, non-Congressional lingo, such a Resolution if adopted 
would in affect abolish the Un-American Activities Committee. The 
argument alone over such a Resolution would rock the Capitol dome. 
We think Rep. Roosevelt should be urged to obey that impulse, and 
YOUR Congressman urged to back him up. 


@ The Methodist Federation for Social Action, 50-year-old or- 
ganization of Methodist clergymen, has voted to petition both the 
Senate and House for “redress of grievances” as provided in the First 
Amendment because it has been listed in two Congressional publica- 
tions among “Organizations Cited as Communist or Communist=- 
Front by Federal Authorities.” 


The petition asks for special committees of both the Senate and 
House to investigate the charges and ‘“‘take such punitive or restric- 
tive action as the circumstances may be shown to warrant.” 


HE MFSA THUS RENEWS a fight begun a year ago when it 

sought to prevent joint publication by the House and Senate of 
the Eastland Committee's blacklist report ‘‘Handbook for Americans,” 
which said of the MFSA: “With an eye to religious groups, the Come 
munists have formed religious fronts such as the Methodist Federae 
tion...” 


The Federation had a pretty good prima facie case in that it 
was founded in 1907, at least a decade before the Communist Party. 
It obtained a restraining order which Congress ignored and which 
was quickly vacated by a 2-1 decision of the Washington, D.C., Court 
of Appeals. The dissent, by Judge Robert N. Wilkin, said in part: “In 
our system it is the peculiar and very heavy responsibility of courts 
to restrain unconstitutional activity by other departments.” 


The MFSA didn’t have the money last year to carry the case to 
the Supreme Court but the fight as far as it was carried produced 
the foregoing unprecedented opinion by a Federal judge, that black- 
listing by legislative bodies is unconstitutional, warranting restraint. 


Since the 1956 fight, the Senate Committeec’s canard has been 
incorporated in the 1957 “Guide to Subversive Organizations and 
Publications” of the House Un-American Activities Committee (which 
also included the GUARDIAN among a total of 733 blacklisted 
outfits). 


HE DECISION TO PETITION for redress of grievances was made 

April 3 by the MFSA executive committee meeting in Hartford, 
Conn. The petition, prepared by attorney Royal Wilbur France, calls 
the published listing an “unlawful Bill of Attainder” and accuses the 
offending Committees of having unlawfully stepped out of their leg- 
islative roles to engage “in a judicial function, without pretense of 
due process.” The petition also points out that power to list so-called 
subversive organizations was specifically denied when Congress set 
up its first Un-American Activities Committee “and has never, at 
any time since, been granted.” 


A similar request of Congress is being made by the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee, for investigation of the invasion of indi- 
vidual civil liberties by Congressional committees. 


Further information may be obtained from the organizations 
themselves: Methodist Federation for Social Action, P.O. Box 327, 
Gresham, Ore.; Emergency Civil Liberties Committee, 421 Seventh 
Av., New York 1, N.Y. 


Your Congressman and Senators should be advised of the filing 
THE GUARDIAN 


of these petitions and urged to support them, 
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THE ALCORN STORY 


Leaders of boycott 
barred by college; 
NAACP aids them 


LCORN (MISS.) NEGRO Agricultural 

and Mechanical College students last 
month used the boycott to force history 
professor Clennon King to resign. At last 
reports he was still on the faculty but 
had refused to return to the campus. He 
said he feared for his life; the students 
called this nonsense. 

The students were enraged at his series 
of articles in the anti-Negro Jackson 
(Miss.) State Times, in which he called 
the NAACP “the Natl. Assn. for the Agi- 
tation of Colored People” and said it was 
dominated by Jabor unions, socialists, 
“certain Quakers,” members of the B’nai 
B'rith, the Anti-Defamation League, the 
Civil Liberties Union and “disguised 
communists.” One sign picketing students 
carried read: “What Alabama’s L. King 
is trying to build up, Mississippi’s C. King 
is trying to tear down.” L. King is Martin 
Luther King Jr., president of the Mont- 
gomery Improvement Assn. and leader of 
the successful anti-jimcrow bus move- 
ment. 

The all-white State Board of Control, 
which runs the college, disagreed: with 
the students and with Pres. J. R. Otis, 
who supported them. Gov. Coleman, State 
Atty. Gen. Patterson and the State Times 
editors supported Prof. King. On Friday, 
March 8, the board ordered all students 








Pittsburg 


ran 
Speak, Mr, President, speak 


to return to classes by Monday or con- 
sider themselves expelled. Alcorn, as a 
land-grant college, is under state super- 
vision. 


DESERTED CAMPUS: Dx. Otis read the 
ultimatum to more than 500 silent young 
men and women in the college chapel. 
They had long deen dissatisfied with the 
board's anti-integration stand and had 
planned a demonstration for early April, 
They rose en masse as the president fin- 


ished, sang “The Alcorn Ode” and 
marched to their dormitories. The 300- 
acre campus ‘vas deserted by Friday 
night. The iocal radio station broadcast 


the substance of King’s articles. The 
White Citizens Council's official organ 
carried a letter King said he wrote for 
“another” publication. 

The Baltimore Afro-American (4/6 
said Prof. King admitted receiving “only 
$32.50 for the eight articles’ which 
caused the revolt. 


With the governor the board worked 
out a resolution expelling all students 
still out on the following Monday and 
dismissing Dr. Otis. 


NAACP ASSISTANCE: Fifty students, off 
campus several days for practice teach- 
ing, returned on Saturday. The board re- 
peated on Sunday—in somewhat softer 
tones—its willingness to readmit all stu- 
dents who returned the next day. More 
than 100 came back By the end of March, 
300 of the 585 were back. Some, including 
25-year-old student council president Er- 
nest MeEwen, were rejected by Dr. John 
Dewey Boyd, new Negro head of Alcorn, 
Dr. Boyd said McEwen was “not represen- 
tative of the students who elected him.” 
The rest of those who stayed away were 
apparently gone for good. Dr. Boyd told 
the Negro press that he was “not inter- 
ested in anything outside of Mississippi.” 





Herblock in Washington Post 
“I haven't said ‘stop’.” 


This was interpreted to mean that he 
would shun the NAACP and the integra- 
tion issue. 

The NAACP announced last week that 
McEwen and four students who led the 
revolt with him would receive help in 
continuing their education at Central 
State College, Xenia, O., and Virginia 
Union University, Richmond, without loss 
of time or academic credits. 


The Regional Council of Negro Lead- 
ership told AP that four expelled students 
had begun a tour of Chicago, Detroit, St, 
Louis and New York “on behalf of about 
12” refused reentry at Alcorn 


SALUTE: The Carolina Times, Durham, 
N.C. (3/16), in an editorial “salute” to 
the Alcorn rebels, said that “whether re- 
actionary whites and ‘Uncle Tom’ Negroes 
like it or not” the NAACP is “loved, re= 
spected and supported” even in Mississip- 
pi, especially by the younger generation, 
The editorial added: 

“Among many Negro state colleges are 
to be found instructors who have so far 
removed themselves from the society of 
their people, by limiting themselves to 
the confines of the college campus, that 
they are downright ignorant of the at- 
titudes, aspirations and sentiments of the 
Negro masses ... Dr. King has no doubt 
Tearned the hard way that you cannot 
dwell in an ivory tower and at the same 
time advise people who are living on the 
ground.” 


SACB RULING APPEALED 


Security act challenged 
by Calif. Labor School 


Special to the GUARDIAN 

SAN FRANCISCO 

HE CALIFORNIA LABOR Schoo! last 

week was preparing a fight against a 

recommendation that the Subversive Ac- 

tivities Control Board list it as “directed, 

dominated and controlled by the Com- 
munist Party.” 

The recommendation was made by 
SACB member Francis Cherry based on 
hearings conducted in San Francisco a 
year ago. Holland Roberts, director of the 
School, called the decision “a blow against 
academic freedom” 


LAW CHALLENGED: The school will ap- 
peal to the SACB to reject the recom- 
mendation. If that fails the case will go 
to the Federal courts. The constitutional- 
ity of the McCarran Act under which the 
school was cited is already being chal- 
lenged before the Supreme Court. 

The institution, founded in 1942 as the 
Tom Mooney Labor School, was support- 
ed by organized labor, educators, profes- 
sionals and government agencies before 
the cold war. It was cited by Secy. of 
State Stettinius for services rendered 
during the founding conference of the 
UN in 1945. Later it was praised by the 
California Dept. of Education and was 
certified to teach ex-service men under 
the GI Bill. 











Have you ordered YOUR 
Ball Point Pens yet? 
See Buyimg Service, p, 12 


SOUTHERN ROADBLOCK IN CONGRESS 





lke holds statehood key 
for Hawaii and Alaska 


By Lawrence Emery 

+ ates aresentated for the Territory of 

Hawaii has been the subject of 12 
full Congressional hearings and a total 
of 41 bills favoring its admission to the 
Union have been introduced in Congress. 
The question of statehood for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska has been argued in Con- 
gress since 1916. Both major parties regu- 
larly and solemnly insert statehood planks 
in their platforms. Most Presidents in 
modern times nave endorsed statehood. 
But somehow Congress manages never to 
enact the pledges into law. 

Last week statehood bills for both Ter- 
ritories were again before Congress and 
publicly expressed support for them was 
stronger than ever. In his January budget 
message President Eisenhower endorsed 
statehood without qualification. The De- 
partments of State, Defense and Interior 
are on record for immediate admission. 

In addition, the bills now before Con- 
gress are stronger than any in the past. 
They call for direct admission of both 
Territories as full-fledged States with 
recognition of their representatives to be 
chosen at next year’s elections, Past bills 
have provided only for enabling legisla- 
tion requiring a delay for ratification by 
the present 48 states. 


SOUTH WORRIED: Pressure for admis- 
sion from both Territories is also greater 





REP. HOWARD W. SMITH 
The bourbon bottleneck 


than ever before. Last year Alaska decid- 
ed to adopt the “Tennessee Plan” under 
which that Territory in 1796 elected two 
“Senators” and a “Representative” who 
went to Washington and knocked so loud- 
ly on the doors of Congress that they 
literally forced their way in. 

Early last year Alaska held a 75-day 
Constitutional Convention and drew up a 
State Constitution which is regarded by 
many as a model. Later elections sent two 
“Senators-elect” and a “Congressman- 
elect” to Washington. Hawail adopted its 
State Constitution in 1950. 

But with all these pressures and sup- 
port, there is no guarantee that State- 
hood will fare any better this year than 
in the past. Most Southerners in Congress 
are dead-set against it. They fear that 
four additional Senators would weaken or 
destroy their ancient weapon of the fili- 
buster by providing the margin of votes 
needed to shut off debate. The racial com- 
position of both Territories would almost 
automatically commit their Senators and 
Congressmen to support of civil rights 
legislation. 


BOTTLE GAME: Last week this opposi- 
tion was beginning to be felt again. Tra- 
ditionally, the House Interior Committee 
is privileged to send statehood legislation 
directly to the floor of the House. Last 
February Rep. Howard W. Smith (D-Va.) 
quietly introduced a resolution amending 
House rules to deny that privilege and in- 
stead route statehood bills through the 


Rules Committee which he heads. On 
March 13 the Interior Committee direct- 
ed its chairman, Rep. Clair Engle (D- 
Calif.), to fight the move. Engle said: “I 
think it’s just a direct effort by the Rules 
Committee to prepare the way for bot- 
tling up the statehood bill. The majority 
of the Rules Committee is opposed to 
Statehood, but statehood cannot be bot- 
tled up as long as we have the right to go 
on the floor as a privileged matter.” 


_In addition, the Administration seemed 
less firm in support of statehood than 
public declarations by its leading spokes- 
men indicated. On April 1 the Justice 
Dept. sent a letter to the Senate Interior 
Subcommittee in which it not only failed 
to endorse statehood for Hawaii but re- 
surrected the red menace stirred up by 
Sen. James O, Eastland’s junket to the 
Islands last November. The Eastland 
committee reported a communist con- 
Spiracy in the Islands which was a threat 
to the nation’s security. 


THE SHIMMY: The Dept. of Justice let- 
ter, signed by Deputy Atty. Gen. William 
P. Rogers, said: “Consideration must be 
given to the extent of influence and con- 
trol communists, communist sympathiz- 
ers and their associates may be able to 
exert, particularly through the Intl. Long- 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union in 
the Islands.” In reference to the Eastland 
probe, Rogers wrote: “The exposure of 
communist activity in Hawaii by that 
committee was undoubtedly most helpful, 
But we cannot, of course, measure exact- 
ly the extent to which communist influ- 
ence in the Islands may have been lessen- 
ed by those hearings.” 

The Rogers tetter was not only con- 
trary to the Administration's backing of 
statehood but seemed a reversal of the 
Justice Dept.’s own past stand on the 
matter. The Washington Post asked: “Is 
the Dept. of Justice doing a shimmy over 
the question of Hawaii statehood?” Of 
the Eastland hearings, the paper said: 

“Some Southern members of the sub- 
committee, it may be suspected, find this 
a convenient screen for their real op- 
position tg statehood on racial grounds.” 


ILWU VIEW: The ILWU itself, in con- 
vention in San Francisco, adopted this 
policy statement on statehood: “Hawaii 
and Alaska continue to be administered 
as Territories instead of enjoying the full 
benefits of statehood despite the prac- 
tically unanimous demand of the people 
for statehood, and the repeated pledges of 
both political parties for this goal. It is a 
disgrace that this situation is permitted 
to continue because of the obstruction 
of a handful of reactionary politicians 
and certain business interests who see 
their particular interests threatened.” 

To many, President Eisenhower himself 
held the key to the problem. Sen. Richard 
L. Neuberger (D-Ore.) said: ‘“‘The whole 
question of statehood is up to the Admin- 
istration . .. When the Administration 
wants to make an effort it can get its way 
felt in the Congress.” 
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WEST COAST LONGSHOREMEN MEET 





ILWU calls for trade union 
democracy, more militancy 


OME 300 DELEGATES to the 12th bi- 
ennial convention of the independent 
Intl. Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union in San Francisco early this month 
called for a renewed “fight for democracy 
within the labor movement and for a la- 
bor movement which is not simply a ju- 
nior partner in American business enter- 
prise.” On the current Senate probe of 
labor, the delegates said: ““We see no ben- 
efit, but instead see danger to the labor 
movement and to the ILWU from a pol- 
icy of union cooperation with the present 
Senate Committee investigating labor.” 


President Harry Bridges, vice presi- 
dents J. R. Robertson and Germain 
Bulcke, and secy-treas. Louis Goldblatt 
were nominated for reelection without 
opposition. Final election will be by ref- 
erendum balloting by the entire member- 
ship, with space provided for write-in 
candidates. 

The convention also voted to increase 
per-capita dues to the international from 
75c to $1 a month and to boost the sala- 





HARRY BRIDGES 
Labor wants senior status 


ries of the international officers by $25 
a week, bringing Bridges’ pay to $210 a 
week and the vice-presidents’ to $200. 


BUSINESS UNIONISM: Union goals set 
by the convention called for a “major im- 
provement in wages” and for a reduction 
of working hours. It countered govern- 
ment pressure to keep wages down as a 
curb to inflation by declaring that “de- 
flation is the more serious threat.” 

To meet this danger, the union offered 
a five-point program for increased wages, 
reduced Federal income taxation by rais- 
ing personal exemptions from $600 to 
$1,200, reduction in military expendi- 
tures and a corresponding increase in 
Federal spending for education and hous- 
ing, expansion of Social Security pay- 
ments, and a large-scale program of eco- 
nomic aid to underdeveloped countries 
through the machinery of the United Na- 
tions. 

The officers’ report conceded that cor- 
ruption exists in the American labor 
movement, but said that “beyond every 
corrupt labor official there is a corrupt 
employer and exploiter of labor. Labor 


leaders who practice business unionism 
soon adopt business standards and prac- 
tices . . . More internal democracy is the 
only answer to such leaders of labor... 
And depriving union men of the protec- 
tion of the Fifth Amendment will not 
build union democracy.” Unions were 
urged to revive the “proud and independ- 
ent role of labor in America [and to] 
discard respectability as a union goal 
and end emulation of business ethics.” 


A policy statement warned that “the 
Senate hearings, aided and abetted by 
anti-labor employer organizations and 
newspaper headlines, are creating a pub- 
lic atmosphere which is suspicious and 
distrustful of unions, and skeptical of 
their aims and policies; as a result the 
very strength, security and effective func- 
tioning of labor organizations ,.. are 
affected.” 


NO FISHING: A letter from Bridges to 
AFL-CIO president George Meany listing 
13 proposals for full rank-and-file con- 
trol and democracy was unanimously ap- 
proved. The letter said that “the ILWU 
does not concede the right of a Congres- 
sional committee to go on a fishing ex- 
pedition in the labor movement” and that 
“labor itself has every right and respon- 
sibility to hunt and wipe out corrupt 
practices in its own ranks.” 


Guest speakers included the mayors of 
Oakland and San Francisco. An honored 
guest was James Matles, director of or- 
ganization of the independent United 
Electrical Workers who has just been or- 
dered denaturalized and is under depor- 
tation proceedings. Bridges compared 
Matles’ case with his own successful 20- 
year fight against similar charges and 
pledged his union’s full support. 


FREE-WHEELING: In a policy state- 
ment on political action, the union re- 
affirmed its independence: “Independ- 
ence and free-wheeling within both ma- 
jor parties and outside the parties as well 
still remains the touchstone to broaden- 
ing and strengthening labor’s role in 
American political life. Until the Amer- 
ican labor movement is ready to build 
its own political party and elect men and 
women from its own ranks to office—as 
has been the case in England, France, 
Italy and elsewhere for many years—in- 
dependence of action is the best road to 
follow.” 


The New York-New Jersey Bi-State 
Waterfront Commission was denounced 
as “a tool of the employers” and a threat 
to all maritime workers. 


A special policy statement called for 
“full and free exchange of goods between 
the United States and all other countries 
of the world, including China.” The con- 
vention elected a delegation of six to go 
to Washington “for the purpose of seek- 
ing world trade of non-strategic mate- 
TIS i 

A resolution on world peace advocated 
“mutual disarmament and the banning 
of all A- and H-bomb tests and produc- 
tion.” It also called “upon all nations 
to end the so-called regional pacts outside 
the UN and bring back all troops behind 
the borders of their own country.” 
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Herblock in Washington Post 
“And what’s new with you?” 


Christmas Island 


(Continued from Page 1) 
hour to state their case. When he came 
out Matushita said: 


“I asked him to stop the tests but I 
am afraid half an hour was not long 
enough to persuade him; he just repeated 
what he said in his speech in Parliament, 
But if all the people who love peace will 
co-operate together, something will 
come.” 


Matushita brought with him delicately 
hand-wrought appeals from all over Jap- 
an and boxes filled with paper, twisted 
into the shape of tiny cranes. He said 
that Tokyo girls had worked on these 
throughout several nights before the mis- 
sion left, inspired by the legend that 
“1,000 cranes will bring you what you 
want.” The professor added: “I suppose 
it would not help to give these to Mr. 
Macmillan. My official mission is only 
from my Prime Minister.” 


PLEASE DON’T: He denied forcefully 
that the protest movement was “organ- 
ized by Communists, who, however, are 
human beings just as we are.” He said: 


“Many Westerners think we are too 
nervous, but we are just as nervous as we 
should be and others should be as nervous 
as we are. The campaign against H-tests 
was at first largely limited to the Left in 
our country because many regarded it as 
‘anti-American.’ We are not ‘anti-Amer- 
ican,’ but now we are asked why we are 
‘picking on the British.’ We are not pick- 
ing on anybody. We protested first against 
the American tests, then against the Rus- 
sian. But the position now is that both 
the Americans and the Russians have al- 
ready done wrong, and the British have 
announced their tests but have not done 
wrong yet. That is why we are saying to 
you: ‘Don’t do the wrong—please don’t do 
it’.” 

Christmas Island had already flamed 
into an issue in British politics. The La- 
bour Party, triumphing over its hesi- 
tant right wing, had gone on record for 
a postponement of the H-bomb tests and 
a new initiative in seeking an interna- 
tional ban. In Parliament 80 Labour MP’s 
favored a demand for an unconditional, 
outright abandonment of the tests. The 
British Council of Churches passed a res- 
olution of protest over the opposition of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


ASIA AROUSED: The National Coun- 


cil for the Abolition of Nuclear Tests 
scheduled a public meeting on April 30, 
The News Chronicle urged Britain “to 
stop her tests” and “give the lead the 
world is hoping for.” 


The appeal was echoed throughout 
Asia. Ceylon’s Prime Minister S.W.R.D, 
Bandaranaike said he would join the 
world-wide protest. In India the Hindus- 
tan Times said editorially: “If British 
public-opinion were to assert itself in the 
matter, the Government would be com- 
pelled to have second thoughts on the 
decision to hold these tests.” 


Sahib Singh Sokhey, prominent Indian 
scientist and vice-president of the All- 
India Peace Council, writing in the Delhi 
Times Weekly, warned: “A fresh menace 
faces the world and particularly the 
Asian people.” He called for “concerted 
action” by the people of India and said: 
“Peace-loving people all over the world, 
even in the U.S. and England, are with 
us.” 


The Hindustan Standard commented: 
“Evidently what happens to the people 
in the Pacific area is of little consequence 
to Macmillan.” 


NEW SOVIET TEST: While indignation 
mounted, U.S. and British officials an- 
nounced that the Soviet had set off two 
more nuclear blasts, presumably in 
Soviet Central Asia. The Soviet Union 
has announced that it is testing atomic 
warheads. Previous explosions in the cur- 
rent Soviet series have reportedly resulted 
in radioactive rain over Japan. The So- 
viet Union has rejected all Japanese pro- 
tests, claiming that it is testing weapons 
only within its own territory and urging 
Japanese to support Soviet proposals for 
a temporary suspension of weapons test- 
ing by all nations. 


The London New Statesman and Na- 
tion commented: “The Soviet Union is 
able, throughout the vast territories that 
border the Indian and Pacific Oceans, to 
boast that it offers to refrain from all 
tests and to negotiate the end of nuclear 
warfare. Because we dismiss these offers 
as propaganda, Moscow can continue its 
own H-bomb tests and say with a straight 
face that it only does so because we refuse 
to abandon ours. If we postpone our tests 
pending negotiations, we shall have taken 
an all-important first step: the world 
might then begin to believe that our ver- 
bal support of disarmament is not a pack 
of lies.” 


PLAYING “FOR KEEPS”: Meanwhile 
RAF Valiant bombers arrived on Christ- 
mas Island amid reports that the first 
of three H-bombs would be tested there 
early in May. The U.S. announced a new 
series of tests in Nevada beginning May 
15. Dr. C. W. Shilling, deputy director of 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Division of Biology and Medicine, de- 
fending the tests last February said: “The 
game we are playing with Russia is for 
enormously high stakes and is for keeps. 
Therefore we must gamble with the pro- 
bability of radiation damage to a few in- 
dividuals in order to secure the survival 
of the total society.” 


The stakes seemed higher than Dr. 
Shilling estimated. In a cautious report 
last month the UN's World Health Or- 
ganization warned that even small doses 
of radiactivity might cut the life span of 
all mammals, that the damage was cum- 
ulative. 


Each new fallout—in Siberia, Christ- 
mas or Nevada—would find victims among 
children yet unborn, 
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writer and historian, is the au- 
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“Garden Spot of the Hudson Valley” 
A Summer Community with:s full- 
time supervised Day Camp on 15 
acres of fruitland about 1 hr. from 
NYC via Thruway to Newburgh. Com- 
pletely furnished with modern facili- 
ties. 2 filtered swimming pools, all 
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my husband 


EMANUEL LEVIN 


died April 21, 1956 
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in Los Angeles 


OHN HOWARD LAWSON is 
giving a new series of lectures 
in Los Angeles on the influence 
of movies, television and the 
mass Magazines on American cul- 
ture. The series is titled: “What 
are people learning and thinking 
about in the U.S.A. 1957?” 
Admission is 90c a session, stu- 
dents 60c. On several scheduled 
panels well-known Hollywood 
writers will appear. 


Lawson, playwright, screen- 


and “Action in the North Atlan- 
tic.” His book, Theory and Tech- 
nique of Playwriting and Screen- 
writing, is a standard text in 
many universities. 


The lectures are being given at 
800 South Plymouth Blvd. at 8:30 
sharp. 
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CHINA SHOWS OFF ITS INDUSTRY AT LEIPZIG FAIR 





The man at right is demonstrating a single-operator planing machine. 


The Leipzig Fair 
By George Wheeler 
Special to the GUARDIAN 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY 
OR CENTURIES, except in time of 
war, a trade fair has been held every 
spring and fall in Leipzig. Perhaps never 
in all that time have the fairs reflected 
such deep economic and political changes 
as in the last ten years. 


In 1947 the first fair after the war was 
reopened. Most of the exhibit buildings 
had been destroyed. Some were hastily 
patched and heated with steam from a 
locomotive boiler. The streets were par- 
tially cleared of rubble, but smelled of 
decay. Everything was imitation: lemon- 
ade and beer, ‘sawdust’ bread, “bock- 
wurst” filled with cereal. The exhibits, 
except for the books and art, looked more 
like a display of Goodwill Industries. 


Now the Leipzig fairs are again among 
the greatest in the world. At the one 
just recently closed, exhibitors came from 
40 countries and buyers from more. The 
exhibit buildings were jammed. Here 
were restaurants with fine food, stores 
filled with consumer goods and custom- 
ers, and again Leipzig homes put up 





10 years after 


surplus visitors in a generations-old tra- 
dition. 

But the Leipzig fair had much broader 
significance: it reflects the changing pol- 
itical situation in the world, the economic 
stagnation of some countries and the 
rapid development of others. Most signi- 
ficant was the contrast in the progress 
made by China and that made by India, 
Turkey and Latin America. From the lat- 
ter countries were displayed only the 
products of light industry or agriculture, 
such as fine tobacco from Turkey, the 
traditionally exquisite textiles of India, 
canned beef from Uruguay. China dis- 
played both the traditional arts, crafts, 
food and raw materials, and fine modern 
machine tools and products of heavy in- 
dustry. Also on display were excellent 
motor trucks. 

The displays in 1947 showed how war 
dragged the technical base down to a 
primitive level. This year the exhibits 
not only demonstrated that the pre-war 
efficiency had been restored, but that 
a big leap into the future was being made 
technologically. The ending of the Cold 
War would make possible a correspond- 
ing progress in standards of living. 





Norman’s death 


(Continued from Page 1) 


which have a great deal of information 
to the effect that he [Norman] is a Com- 
munist.” The transcript showed that the 
subcommittee’s 1951 witness had up- 
dated his testimony by asserting that 
Norman was a member of a “Communist 
group” at Columbia U. in 1940. 


On the morning of April 4 the 48-ycar- 
old diplomat stood on the rooftop of the 
nine-story building. He carefully rested 
his watch and sunglasses on the parapet. 
Then, while passers-by in the _ street 
screamed, he took three steps backward 
to his death. He left two notes in his 
pocket. One was an affectionate farewell 
to his wife. The other, addressed to his 
friend Brynolf Eng, Swedish minister to 
Egypt, said: “I have no option. I must 
kill myself, for I live without hope.” 


“MURDER BY SLANDER”: Canadian of- 
ficials, from the Prime Minister down, 
were almost unanimous in crediting the 
kill to the Senate subcommittee. Pearson 
said Norman had been depressed as a 
result of “the resurrection by one or two 
persons in Washington of certain old 
charges affecting his loyalty ... The 
reasons for these renewed attacks may be 
obscure, but the tactics used degrade only 
those who adopted them.” 


Opposition leaders in the Commons 
called Norman’s death “assassination by 
insinuation.” To Socialist member Alis- 
tair Stewart it was “murder by slander.” 
Conservative leader John Diefenbaker at- 
tributed the suicide to “witch-hunting 
proclivities of certain Congressional in- 
quisitors in Washington, who, lacking 
targets, felt impelled to malign and con- 
demn Canadian public servants as well.” 

The General Council of the United 
Church of Canada in a public statement 


condemned the “shocking and sadistic 
methods” of Congressional committees 
and asked President Eisenhower to pre- 
vent “politicians and partisans from as- 
sassinating the characters of innocent 
men.” The Council said that U.S. safe- 
guards had been carried beyond any se- 
curity requirements by “fear, hysteria 
and unprincipled political ambition.” 


JAPANESE INCIDENT: The Inquisition 
had already embroiled Washington in 
international nastiness by summoning 
Harvard exchange lecturer Prof. Shigeto 
Tsuru. In Tokyo Diet members bitterly 
protested the action and the Japanese 
Ambassador transmitted a formal protest 
to the State Dept. 


On the day after Norman’s death, com- 
mittee counsel Morris read to reporters a 
statement in the name of chairman James 
O. Eastland (D-Miss.) and the ranking 
Republican member William E. Jenner 
(Ind.), The statement, reportedly ap- 
proved by committee members Johnston 
(D-S.C.), Hruska (R-Neb.), Butler. (R- 
Md.) and McClellan (D-Ark.), said: 


“If foreign nationals enter the United 
States and join Communist units here 
and participate with American Commu- 
nists in the subversion of our institutions, 
these facts should be known to the Sen- 
ate. Furthermore, if they do not have any 
diplomatic immunity they are subject to 
our process like any other person in the 
United States. 'That is the practice of the 
subcommittee and we shall continue this 
practice because it is our duty to do so.” 


When reporters asked Morris whether 
he felt any responsibility for Norman’s 
death, he refused to answer. One reporter 
suggested that the subcommittee might 
have included in its statement a line 
saying: “Too bad a man died.” 


Morris said: “The statement speaks for 
itself.” 


AMERICAN INQUISITION’S TOLL 





The victims 


This is a partial list of men and women 
whose deaths can be traced to the U.S. 
Inquisition. More may have suffered out 
of sight and died before their time as the 
result of investigations. Thousands of 
others have been hurt by the blacklist 
and the smear but have persevered. 


HARRY DEXTER WHITE, New Dealer, 
assistant to the Secy of the Treasury. 
Charged with heading an espionage ring 
by Whittaker Chambers. In an appear- 
ance before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities on Aug. 13, 1948, he 
denied all accusations and read his 
creed: “I believe in the right and duty 
of every citizen to work for, to expect 
and to obtain an increasing measure of 
political, economic and emotional securi- 
ty for ai...” 


Three days tater, while the attack 
against him mounted White died of a 
heart attack. 


LAURENCE DUGGAN, New Deal State 
Dept. official, mentioned by Isaac Don 
Levine as one of Whittaker Chambers’ 
“communist couriers” in testimony bee 
fore the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, Dec. 8, 1948, questioned 
by the FBI Dec. 9; leaped to his death 
from his 16th floor office in New York 
on Dec. 20. On Dec. 21 Chambers said 
that Duggan was “not to my direct knowle- 
edge a Communist.” 


JOSEPH EDWARD BROMBERG, actor, 
Subpenaed by Un-American Activities 
Committee, April; 1951. His doctors 
warned that ne had to “refrain from 
emotional upsets and to avoid tensions 
and anxieties.’ The committee insisted 
on his appearance June 26. On Dec. 6, 
1951, he was found dead in a hotel room 
in London where he had been appearing 
in a play by Dalton Trumbo. Police listed 
his death as “from natural causes.” Brom- 
berg’s friend Clifford Odets called it 
“death by political misadventure.” 


MADY CHRISTIANS, actress. Blacklisted 
by committee testimony and Red Chan- 
nels, Died Oct. 28, 1951. Playwright Elmer 
Rice said: “No one who knew her or who 
saw her during the last tortured months 
of her life can doubt that her death was 
hastened, if not actually caused, by the 
small-souled witchhunters who make a 
fine art of character assassination.” 


CANADA LEE, actor. Labeled as “fellow- 
traveler” in 1949; hounded by the FBI; 
blacklisted out of Broadway, Hollywood, 
radio and TV. He once asked: “How long 
can a man take this unfair and unfound- 





CANADA LEE 
ed treatment?” Died May 9, 1952. Heart 
attack. 


JOHN GARFIELD, actor. Testified before 
Un-American Activities Committee on 
April 3, 1951, to “clear his name.” He 
denounced communism and denied that 
he knew any communists, but the hound- 
ing and blacklisting continued. The com- 
mittee was reported ready to bring per- 
jury charges. Died May 21, 1952. Heart 
attack. 


ABRAHAM FELLER, general counsel of 


the UN, appeared as the representative 
of the then Secy. General Trygve Lie 
before the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee and a grand jury. probing 
“subversive affiliations” of UN employes, 
Leaped from his 12th-floor New York 
apartment Nov, 13, 1952. Lie said he died 
fighting “against indiscriminate smears 
and exaggerated charges.” 


RAYMOND KAPLAN, radio engineer for 
the Voice of America under investigation 
in 1953 by the Senate Investigations Sub- 
committee, chaired then by Sen. McuCar- 
thy. Threw himself in front of a truck 
in Cambridge, Mass., March 3, 1953, In 
a note to his wife and son he wrote that 








HARRY DEXTER WHITE 


he had done no wrong but that “once._the 
dogs are set on you, everything you have 
done since the beginning of time is sus- 
pect.” 


PHILIP LOEB, actor. Listed in Red Chan- 
nels in 1950. Dropped from the cast of 
the radio show The Goldbergs ‘he played 
Papa) on Jan. 8, 1952. Named by the 
Un-American Activities and Senate In- 
ternal Security Committees. Blacklisted. 
Killed himself with an overdose of sleep- 
ing pills in a New York hotel Aug. 31, 
1955. 


FRANCIS OTTO MATTHIESSEN, Har- 
vard professor. Delegate to the Progres- 
sive Party founding convention in 1948, 
In 1949, cited by Joseph B. Matthews, 
one-time research director of the Un- 
American Activities Committee, as a sup- 
porter of “communist fronts.” Matthews, 
testifying before a Massachusetts legis- 
lative committee, quoted Matthiessen as 
saying: “I am a Christian and a Social- 
ist.” On April 1, 1959, Matthiessen plunged 
from a 12th-floor hotel room in Boston. 
He left a note saying: “I have been de- 
pressed by conditions throughout the 
world for many months. I am a Christian 
and I also am a Socialist, I believe firmly 
in international peace.” 

Others driven to their deaths by smear 
are: JOHN WINANT, Roosevelt's ambas- 
sador to Britain, who shot himself after 
charges that he failed to facilitate entry 
of U.S. troops into Berlin; WALTER 
MARVIN SMITH, Justice Dept. lawyer, 
who leaped to his death after being men- 
tioned as a notary in a transaction in- 
volving Alger Hiss; MORTON E. KENT, 
former State Dept. official, found in the 
Potomac with his throat cut after the 
FBI placed him under surveillance, 





“We raised the price to meet com- 
petition.”—Teras Company president 
Foley, explaining to the Senate Anti- 
Trust Committee why the price of 
gasoline was recently increased, 

—So. California Teamster, 3/20 
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WHERE ONE-THIRD OF YOUR WAGES GOES 





The truth about taxes 


Those seeking a common view for new 
political realignment in* the U.S. need 
look no further than the tax picture, 
which annually comes into sharp focus 
throughout the country on April 15— 
Federal individual income tax deadline 
day. On this day, annually, more Amer- 
icans are in agreement than at any other 
time, all holding that tazes are too high 
and should be cut. 

This year a GUARDIAN “Truth Team” 
(borrowing the term from the Eisen- 
hower-for-President campaign of ’56) set 
out to examine our tax structure. We are 
presenting the findings in two parts, one 
this week, the other in our April 22 issue. 
If we can make you madder than usual 
about taxes, perhaps you may decide to 
start something, or join something, 
aimed at righting the imbalance of the 
tax burden in the U.S. 

One conclusion we will tell you at the 
start: Nearly one-third of your wages go 
for tares—with no relief in sight. 

Here are the findings of the Truth 
Team: 

O AMERICAN WAGE-EARNER has 

collected a full pay envelope on any 
payday since 1943. Even your wage in- 
creases have each had a slice permanent- 
ly cut off them. 





Your employer “withholds” from 6% to 
15% of your income, beginning each Jan- 
uary, for taxes due 16 months later, in 
April of the following year. In the course 
of these 16 months, the employer and the 
U.S. government handle your tax pay- 
ments, in advance, without a cent of in- 
terest to you. 

This pay-as-you-go plan was enacted 
in June, 1943, to finance the cost of World 
War II. Originally it was proposed that 
taxes be withheld at the source not only 
on wages, but on interest. dividends, rents 
and other income. Congress put the bite 
on wages only, however; for the rest, the 
government settles for “estimates” and 
reports instead of advance payments, col- 
lecting what the loopholes leave at the 
end of the tax year. 

This “painless” withholding-tax system 
is as slick and efficient as automation: 
Congress sets a tax rate and, presto, from 
Maine to California some 50,000,000 wage- 
earners begin paying taxes in advance, 
weekly, from there on out. 


Relief—for whom? 


XEMPTIONS for individuals and de- 

pendents were slashed during World 

War II to add millions of families, pre- 
viously exempt, to the tax rolls. 

For millions of other families, lowered 
exemptions meant a couple of hundred 
dollars annually on their tax bills. 

Exemption is now only $600 per person, 
compared to $1,000 for individuals and 
$2,500 for married couples in 1939. 





During the Korean War, Comegress 
hiked the personal income tax rate by 
20% in 1950, and then by an additional 
11% in 1951. In 1954 Congress undertook 
to relieve the taxpayer of some of this 
burden. Here’s the way they passed out 
the relief: 


7 Cancelled the smaller of the income 
tax boosts imposed during the Korean 
War—the 11% one. 


Wiped out the excess profita tax— 
thus making a gift of close to $3 dillion 


annually to the big corporations. 

@ Cut excise taxes by $1 billion on 
furs, jewelry, cabaret tabs, cosmetics, 
but not on cigarettes or gasoline. 

Result: Only 9% of the tax cut bene- 
fitted people with incomes under $5,000 
(70% of taxpayers); corporations and 
people in the over-$5,000 class shared 
91% of the “relief.” 


The wage-earner 
F YOUR INCOME is solely from wages, 
your chances of getting a tax refund 
this year or any year are slim or nil. 





You can’t deduct for carfare and 
lunches as “business and entertainment” 
expenses the way your employer can. 

If you’ve had small earnings in one year 
because of layoffs or other reasons, you 
can’t offset this against other years when 
you earned a full year’s pay, and thus 
get a tax refund. 

But companies can balance their earn- 
ings and losses over an eight-year period 
and claim refunds. 

You can’t deduct for the job’s wear 
and tear on your body and mind, but 
your employer deducts for depreciation 
of machinery. 

And so on down the line. 


The upper brackets 

F THE LAW IS HARD on the wage- 

earner, it’s kindly toward others whose 
income is based on dividends, interest, 
rents, etc. 

While in the wage-earners’ case, the 
Treasury has a record of earnings and 
takes the tax money in advance, high- 
income people make their own quarterly 
“estimates” and annual reports of their 
earnings and pay taxes later on those 
bases. And, although their tax rate is 
higher, the loopholes are wide and plen- 


tiful. 


Z 

There’s the “income-splitting” gimmick 
which, according to the AFL-CIO, per- 
mits the rich to save no less than $3.5 
billion annually. There’s the “capital’ 
gains” device which slashes their tax 
rate and saves thein another billion a 
year. 

Bigshot executives get “tax-sheltered” 
income through stock options, pensions, 
deferred pay, etc. Entertainment and 
business expenses, Virtually tax-free, cov- 
er a multitude of things, from member- 
ships in the swankiest country clubs to 
trips abroad for the family. 

Their lawyers and tax experts show 
them how to juggle income and ““‘inter- 
pret” the law to cut down taxes. Their 
lobbyists never cease pressing Congress 
for “tax relief.’ 

Thus corporation write-offs for “depre- 
ciation,” “amortization” and “depletion” 
—billion-dollar-words—save the rich $5 
billion annually. And this by no means 
describes all the loopholes. 

Upper-income individuals have another 
way to cut down their tax bill—by sim- 
ply not reporting part of their income. 

Look at this, from the National Bureau 
of Economic Research Studies in Income 
and Wealth, 1951, p 302: 

PERCENTAGE OF INCOME 

UNREPORTED FOR 1946 
Income Source % Unreported 
Civilian Wages & Salaries ... 5% 


Business INCOME .......0020. 29 
rere sane ston @& 
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There’s plenty of data to show that 
those whose income is derived from 
sources other than wages cheat the gov- 
ernment out of hundreds of millions an- 
nually. 

And just who do you think makes up 
the deficit? 


The OTHER taxes 
OW LET’S GET BACK to the wage- 
earner: Federal and State income 
taxes are only part of their tax troubles, 

In 33 States and many cities, there’s 
a 3% sales tax that nibbles on the dollars 
you spend. If you own a home, you pay 
a property tax. If you're a tenant, the 
landlord passes his tax onto your rent 
bill. 

You pay taxes on gasoline, cigarettes, 
phone, utilities, movies and a dozen and 
one other “nuisance” taxes. The rate is 
the same, for bankers and unemployed—~ 
share and share alike. 

At least you can see the “nuisance” 
taxes, but do you have any idea of the 
“hidden” taxes you pay? 


When suppuiers of raw materials, man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers or retailers are 
taxed for their products or services, they 
mark up the price to include the tax. 
When this belt-line of built-in taxes 
reaches you, it stops. You foot the entire 
bill. 

Did you know that hidden taxes on 
clothing, coal, tobacco and gas amount 
to more than 50% of the retail price? 
That taxes on a car come to 28%? 

Add it all up, and you'll realize the 
bleeding truth: 

NEARLY ONE-THIRD OF YOUR 
WAGES GO FOR TAXES! 

And who can say that taxes won't rise 
even higher? 


The military junkpile 

URELY, you have a right to ask wheth- 

er you're getting your money’s worth 
for the taxes you pay, and whether your 
tax bill can be cut down. Let’s look at 
the first point. 

Biggest item in our $71.8 billion budget 
is for national defense—at least $43 bile 
lion. That comes to about $250 per capita 
for every man, woman and child in the 
U.S. 

Are our defense dollars being spent 
wisely and economically? Isn’t there a 
limit to the amount of planes, tanks and 
atom bombs we need for protection, or do 
we have to keep on spending these fan- 
tastic sums forever? 

Here is what the Hoover Commission 
on the Organization of the Executive 





ay 








Branch found when it looked into this 
matter: . 

@ Government warehouses are over- 
stocked by from $10-$20 billion worth 
of military property. 

A large volume of military goods is 
sold as scrap, destroyed or abandoned. 

@ About $2 billion worth is disposed of 
annually, bringing in a recovery rate of 
5% to 7% of the cost. 

@ Many military depots have stocked 
items sufficient for a 20- to 30-year pe- 
riod, 

Are we to keep on building—and paying 
for—billion-dollar junkpiles forever? 


NEXT WEEK: The Big Business “Gravy 
Train” (with you supplying the gravy); 
and what could be done short of socialism 
to correct the tax structure. 


April 15, 1957 
HE/ ~ING NEXT MONTH 


‘Loyalty’ discharge 
for Gls barred 
in Roosevelt bill 


Special to the GUARDIAN 

LOS ANGELES 
. ‘gresid OF SUCCESSFUL litigation 
through the Supreme Court, the only 
way to re-establish the principle of hone 
orable discharge for honorable service in 
the U.S. armed forces seems to be passage 
of H.R. 429, a bill introduced by Rep, 

James Roosevelt (D-Cal.). 


The measure would halt the issuance 
of undesirable “loyalty” discharges based 
on “allegations” or “derogatory informae 
tion” concerning a GI's alleged actions, 
beliefs or associations prior to his induce 
tion. 

Under the bill any member of the armed 
forces given a less than honorable dise 
charge could demand a military court 
martial. If no court martial is convened 
the soldier must be granted an honorable 
discharge. A court martial would give the 
“suspect” GI the benefit of due process 
under rules of evidence and allow him 
to confront and cross-examine accusers, 
a right denied !n military security heare 
ings, 


HEARING IN MAY: Roosevelt's bill would 
also amend the “Uniform Code of Military 
Justice” so that no court martial could 
punish a soldier “for anything done or not 
done” outside the service “or for any exe 
ercise of a legal or Constitutional right,” 
while a soldier or a civilian. 

Ex-GI's, presently holding less-thane 
honorable exit papers from the military 
since 1947, would be given honorable dise 
charges under the measure as long as 
they could prove they were drummed out 
solely becausé of alleged activity or ase 
sociations as a civilian. 

In the Senate, Warren Magnuson intro<- 
duced Senate Bill 1668, as a companion 
to the Roosevelt bill. He got Legion and 
VFW support in his home state. 

The Roosevelt measure, which was ine 
troduced Jan. 3, faces tough sledding 
when it comes up for public hearing early 
in May. Heading the Armed Services sub« 
committee which will air the bill will be 
Rep.-Clyde Doyle ‘(D-Calif.), member of 
the House Un-American Activities Come 
mittee, and a vigorous opponent of the 
measure. Doyle has introduced a bill 
(H.R. 1108) which would permit stigma- 
tized ex-GIs to “clear” themselves by 
proving that for not less than three years 
subsequent to their discharge their “char« 
acter, conduct, activities and habits” had 
been “good.” They would also have to 
prove themselves “patriotic, loyal, and 
law-abiding American citizens.” An hone 
orable discharge gained by the Doyle 
method would not restore GI benefits lost 
by the original discharge, His bill would 
dangerously extend military control over 
civilian life. 


“FAIR PLAY BILL”: On this point Roose- 
velt was clear: 

“There has been a steady encroache 
ment by the military into the sphere of 
civilian jurisdiction. My bill is intended 
to curb this encroachment. No agency of 
the Armed Forces should arrogate unto 
itself the power of punishment for of- 
fences allegedly committed by a civilian 





‘in civil life and, most especially, should 


this not be done when the manner of 
doing it is such that, in most instances, 
the victim is seriously hampered in his 
defense by imperfect knowledge of what 
he is charged with and no knowledge 
whatever of who is making the charges.” 

The Servicemen’s Defense Committee, 
P.O, Box 78402, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
and the Veterans Civil Liberties Come 
mittee, 1029 Carolina St., San Francisco, 
are conducting a public drive in sup- 
port of the Roosevelt “GI fair play” bill. 





Lost and Found 


LOST—Biack Wallet, probably vicinity of Gere 
mania Mai) by Hungarian Freedom Fighter, 
containing ail personal and identification papers 
end large amount of cash. Reward. Phone 
GLobe 4-2238, 





~Poughkeepsie New Yorker, 3/21 
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H. H. WILSON ON THE AMERICAN MOOD 





The politics of indifference 


Following are excerpts of an address given at the 
recent annual convention of the National Lawyers Guild 
by H.H. Wilson, associate professor of history at Prince- 
ton University. 


HIS IS a difficult period for those of us who sense 

the inadequacy of “personal politics,” and share the 
conviction that there are real problems that should con- 
stitute the subject matter of politics. Though we may 
agree with Dr. Pangloss that this is the best of all pos- 
sible worlds, we also suspect that behind the facade of 
pseudo-prosperity and pious religiosity decisions are 
being taken—or avoided—which will shape the future 
of this society. 


Yet the general climate is not conducive to probing 
criticism, to speculation about our direction of move- 
ment, to consideration of alternative public policies. 
The obstacles to criticism are, in part overt, represented 
by more or less refined efforts to stifle disagreement, 
choke off dissent, smother debate, avoid discussion. The 
political inquisition which was intensified at the begin- 
ning of the Cold War period shows no sign of dying 
out. The devices utilized to sustain the American Cele- 
bration range from exile, jail, loss of employment to 
more subtle pressures to conform. These are the age- 
old familiar attacks on civil liberties. 


Presumably the Guild has always acted vigorously 
to protect civil liberties from attack in the belief that 
if such liberties were secure they would be used to pro- 
voke discussion on the widest range of public policy. 
So utilized these civil liberties would remain in Amer- 
ican practice what they have been in Western demo- 
cratic theory—stimulators of progress and a hedge 
against disastrous social policies. That is to say, the 
Guild has been concerned with civil liberties because 
Guild members believe such liberties essential to polit- 
ical action. 

But what the Guild and democratic theorists had 
always taken more or less for granted is now cause for 
concern among students of democracy. Even if the 
people enjoy civil and political freedoms, will they use 
them for any purpose more ennobling than is suggested 
by the practitioners of advertising and public relations? 

In short, to be meaningful civil liberties must be 
used, but unfortunately we live amid the Politics of In- 
difference. This phenomenon, the Politics of Indiffer- 
ence, is more basic, more difficult to arrest and more 
characteristic of our era than the flagrant attacks on 
civil liberties. 

HE ORGANIZATION MAN, the Herman Wouks, the 

Norman Vincent Peales are more representative of 
our time than the McCarthys, Walters. or Jenners, Some 
five years ago I tried to explain in some detail why I 
believed Senator McCarthy to be unimportant and the 
phenomenon of McCarthyism a symptom and not a 
cause of our malaise. My conclusion then was that 
defense of our civil liberties, however important, is 
simply not enough and that in the long run only politi- 
cal action will serve because it is going to take power 
to counteract the drift of this society. 

It would be both unfair and too flattering to credit 
the present Administration for creating this climate of 
indifference, for it too probably reflects rather than 
creates—and there is little evidence that the Democratic 
Party offers an alternative. 

We may agree, however, that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is assured of a place in history for many 
reasons. Not only has it made the White House a health 
resort to rival White Sulphur Springs, but it has added 
a fourth branch to the traditional Executive-Legisla- 
tive-Judiciary divisions. It has moved Public Relations 
to the center of the stage and shelved the problem of 
separation of powers. Everything has become a matter 
of salesmanship, of communications, of creating the 
proper image. 

This development probably reflects the influence 
of the business executives who largely staff this Ad- 
ministration. They look on government as a merchan- 
dising operation and turn naturally to the advertising 
and public relations agencies which have served as the 
brain trust for the business and commercial world. 
Some Washington reporters credit the pervasive public 
relations approach for the coinage of such inspirational 
slogans as “the Eisenhower magic,” “unleashing Chiang 
Kai-shek,” “the team” and “partnership.” 


S AN APPROACH to reality, what is called for is a 

change in the climate of opinion, a reassertion of 
confidence in the potential of democratic procedures, 
and the rise of a generation prepared to challenge and 
to alter any institution or practice—however benevolent 
~—which implements antidemocratie power. 


Though I am prepared to concede that there has 
been some relaxation in tension, oppression, and per- 
secution of individuals, I am not convinced that there 
has been any significant change in the diréction of 
movement. For our problem remains one of indifference. 

In a sense the present epoch, I believe, constitutes 
a turning point in the development of Western societies. 
Where our country began with the myth of the indi- 


vidual, self-reliant, critical and independent, our age 
may witness the elimination of all genuine individuality. 

It has seemed to me that many of the tensions in 
our society, as well as much contusion, apathy, and in- 
difference derives from our failure to recognize the per- 
manent nature of the changes which have occurred. 

We refuse to recognize the totalitarian potential in 
the modern economy and try to ignore the implications 
of the organizational revolution. My personal conviction 
is that we shall either use modern science and tech- 
nology for democratic-humanist ends and devise tech- 
niques to give meaning to democratic political processes 
in a world of mass and organization, or science and 
technology will be used by antidemocrats to control and 
manipulate men for ends determined for them by an 
elite. 

As a challenge then to a politics of indifference, I 
offer these propositions for political debate. 


pest. though it be platitudinous and bromidic, I must 

underscore the necessity for individual commit- 
ment. For whatever is done must be done by individuals, 
therefore each person must decide for himself whether 
the effort is worthwhile. 























WALL STREET JOURWAL 


Wall Street Journe) 


“Oh, you’re making them Jaugh, all right. But they still 
aren't buying Gruber’s shoe polish.” 


Much depends on what each one of us conceives to 
be the good life; to what extent we give hostages which 
will limit our freedom of choice; and the depth of our 
commitment to socially-oriented values. 

This is one of the areas of greatest uncertainty in 
speculating about the future. For I don’t know, and do 
not know how to discover, the depth of individual com- 
mitment to democratic values. I am convinced, however, 
that a beginning will be made when individuals ask: 
“What does one live for? What makes life worthwhile?” 


ECONDLY, it isn’t enough to talk of changing human 
nature, nor is it particularly rewarding to con- 
centrate on original sin, even though one be willing to 
concede the point that there is ‘‘a spiritual as well as a 
political and economic crisis.” 

Therefore it seems imperative that there be institu- 
tional change as well, for the problem is the problem of 
power. To be explicit, huge private collectives must be 
brought under effective social control, i.e., rendered fully 
responsible to society. That there is no pat method for 
the achievement of this does not eliminate the neces- 
sity. It may be less shocking to consider this suggestion 
if one appreciates that today the choice is not between 
the individual enterprise and the collective, but between 
the kind of collective that is to dominate. 

The reasons for this conclusion seem apparent. The 
existence of huge private collectives distorts the opera- 
tion of the political system. Remember that they are 
private only in the sense that they are largely beyond 
public responsible control. More important, perhaps, is 
that the purposes and values af these private collectives 
determine the ends of society. We cannot protect hu- 
manistic values if all society is to be integrated to the 
production and consumption of commodities. 

As merely one example we may consider the phe- 
nomenon of advertising, certainly one of the vital in- 
stitutions fixing values and standards of this society. 
We spend about $10 billion annually on advertising, as 
compared with $2 billion for higher education and $4 
billion for all scientific research. 

What is basic is that advertising considers man as a 
consumer and the end.of life the consumption of more 
and more goods. 

Let it not be assumed that the change to social con- 
trol will by itself resolve all difficulties; it may even 
create additional ones. There is no magic formula, but 
I am unable to avoid the conclusion that until this step 
is taken it will be impossible to make a start. 


ene if one accepts the inevitability of some 
form of collectivism, the only way to guarantee that 
it will serve human welfare is to strengthen democracy. 
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This means, among other things, that not only must 
traditional rights be strengthened, but there must be 
accepted larger responsibilities, both by individuals and 
rd groups, with government seen as a positive, creative 
orce. 

Individuals and groups must learn to think in terms 
of responsibility to society and there must be sanctions 
to enforce responsible behavior. To be sure, this whole 
approach implies a high degree of optimism concerning 
potential human behavior, but there is no acceptable 
alternative for the humanist democrat. For if one 
rejects the notion of a potential capacity of men to rise 
above their own immediate and nominal self-interest, 
one thing is reasonably certain: there is no prospect of 
avoiding the totalitarian state. 

We find it difficult to accept this potential in hue 
man behavior because we have assumed that self-intere 
est, narrowly defined, is the primary motivating force in 
man and have structured our society to re-enforce this 
motive and discourage other incentives. 

As one business man wrote me recently: “The selfe 
seeking and voracity of business sims have to be transe 
lated into pretentions of public concern, ‘service’ and 
the national welfare. So the public relations practitioner 
has to prettify, denature and endow with the most une 
businesslike attitudes and virtues, his business clients. It 
is as though the press agent for the circus were to pube 
licize Gargantua a a practicing anthropologist.” 

For this reason democracy must be mobilized to 
define the operative values and the social ends we de- 
sire. As steps in this direction there are positive mease 
ures which could be implemented, 


Thus society need not permit the domination of 
press, radio, and television by a few individuals for come 
mercial ends. It would not be too much to suggest that 
there be one national TV and radio channel publicly 
owned, and that federal policy encourage ownership of 
local and regional stations by states, cities, counties, 
state universities. It would not be drastic to provide 
sharp limitations on the number of outlets any indie 
vidual or group could control. 

By deliberate policy we could minimize the power of 
advertisers to inculcate the operative values ef the so=- 
ciety. It would be a simple task to design tax laws which 
could make advertising beyond a certain level simply 
too costly. 

We even could, if we wanted to and saw its necessity, 
make certain that our students were exposed to an 
education. 

We could also by deliberate effort create, or 
strengthen, drives, incentives, goals to motivate people 
—other than those based on pecuniary return. 

There is some evidence that young people are an= 
xious to participate in something larger and more satis- 
fying than the pursuit of their own self-interest. Many 
could be found, I believe, eager to work for a society that 
stood for great principles, had clearly stated goals, and 
provided a sense of purpose. 


OURTHLY, there must be a restatement of demo- 

cratic political theory to provide a framework for 

the operation of democratic institutions and to stimulate 
general understanding of the nature of the problem. 

It is essential that the traditional Lockean laissez- 
faire political and economic theory be clearly repudie- 
ated, and be replaced by a political philosophy which 
conceives government action to be capable of positive 
good rather than as a necessary moral and political evil, 


IFTHLY, perhaps the most obvious, and the least 
recognized, fact is that consistent, far-ranging, 
deliberate planning is now essential. 

This is a difficult conception for us to accept, but I 
don’t see how one can examine the sober facts in such 
a book as Harrison Brown’s “The Challenge of Man’s 
Future” without coming to understand the literal idiocy 
involved in haphazard individual decisions. Without 
regard for their merit in specific instances, such proce- 
dures have become productive only of chaos and disaster 
in a technological and collectivized society. 

Furthermore, and most disquieting to many of us, 
is the all too apparent fact that planning for a single 
nation is as obsolete as reliance on Adam Smith’s “in- 
visible hand”, 


INALLY, we must live “As If’—as if it were possible 

for men to resolve the dilemma: how to combine 

science-technology-organization with the humanist vale 
ues of the Great Tradition. 

Whatever our doubts, there can be no denial that 
if we live and act on the premise that nothing can be 
done, that we might as well concentrate on the “fast 
buck” and “getting ours”, the future is certain. 

Obviously, there is, on the basis of this analysis, no 
occasion for cheers and dancing in the streets; but as a 
matter of personal taste, I find adequate hope in E. H. 
Carr’s observations (concerning Great Britain): 

“Three broad possibilities confront this country at 
the present time: sudden disaster, slow stagnation and 
decay such as once overtook the civilization of Byzan- 
tium and of Spain, and re-adaptation to the needs and 
conditions of a new historical period. The one thing we 
cannot do is to return-to the shore whence we have 
come. Disaster might overwhelm us through events 
largely beyond our control. But the possibility of a tor- 
nado does not excuse negligent or faulty seamanship. 


We still have a goed chance of corving through if we. 


boldly facé the prospect ahead.” °°’ 
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HERRIOT’S DYING WORDS: “THE RUHR!” 


Diary of a French week 
shows nation’s moral crisis 


By Anne Bauer 
Special to the GUARDIAN 

PARIS 

HE WEEK of March 23-30 was not 

much different from any other week. 

But it happens sometimes that a series of 

events crowded into a short space of time, 

form a pattern in point and counter- 

point more eloquent than any commen- 
tary could be. 


Try to write the political diary for that 
week and this is what you get: 


SATURDAY: A 38-year-old Algerian law- 
yer, Maitre Ali Boumendjel, on the way 
from his cell to a cross-examination, tore 
away from his guards and jumped to 
death from the sixth-story terrace of an 
Algiers building where he was being held 
by a French army unit. Previous cross- 
examinations and a supposed suicide at- 
tempt had put him in a psychiatric ward 
for 20 days. 

Since his arrest on Feb. 9, he had been 
in army hands, out of sight of any judge, 
outside all regular legal channels. His 
own family had been unable to learn his 
whereabouts. Two protest telegrams by 
his brother, himself a lawyer, to various 
government members went without reply. 
The conditions of Boumendjel’s suicide 
recalled exactly those of at least one top 
French Resistance leader held by the 
Nazis in World War II. 


SUNDAY: René Capitant, a law profes- 
sor, friend of Gen. de Gaulle and Minis- 
ter of Education in the first de Gaulle 
government, wrote a note to the govern- 
ment. He announced he would suspend 
his law courses at the Sorbonne. Capi- 
tant had had Boumendjel as his student 
at Algiers University at a time when he 
was not only teaching law but also or- 
ganizing the Resistance in North Africa. 

Quoting a recently published volume, 
Against Torture (GUARDIAN, 4/1), Cap- 
itant wrote: ‘As long as such practices— 
to which, even in wartime, we never sub- 
mitted the German prisoners—are pre- 
scribed or tolerated against Algerians by 
the government of my country, I do not 
feel that I can teach at a French law 
faculty.” A few days later the well- 
known writer, Vercors, returned his Leg- 
ion of Honor to the President of the Re- 
public. 


MONDAY: The government - controlled 
French radio carried from Rome the sign- 
ing ceremony of the Euratom and Eu- 
ropean governments, The treaties, which 
would deliver France, hands tied, to Ger- 
man economic and political hegemony, 
were still to be ratified by the six par- 
liaments. 

Meanwhile, the European idea, embo- 
died these days by ex-Nazi Gen. Speidel 
—named to a NATO HQ command post 
as of April 1—claimed one of its first 
victims. A young draftee and Resistance 
orphan, Claude Marty, was in prison 
since mid-March because he refused to 
serve under the orders of a man respon- 
sible for his father’s death. 


TUESDAY: Edouard Herriot, writer and 
college professor, Mayor of Lyon and 
President of the Radical Socialist Party, 
a Senator and Deputy for 40 years, and 
one of the last great figures of the Third 
Republic, lay dying. In his agony, he kept 
murmuring one word over and over: “The 
Ruhr.” The Ruhr is the symbol of Ger- 
man military and industrial power. 


Herriot had been a great fighter for 
world peace and cooperation. He had 
normalized Franco-Soviet relations as 
early as 1924 and was one of the first, 
in 1932, to warn against rising German 
militarism. Twenty years later, his plea 
against German rearmament was at once 
so impassioned and so lucid that it helped 
swing the House to rejection of the EDC 
European Army project in August, 1954. 
WEDNESDAY: Premier Mollet closed a 
two-week House debate with a 90-minute 
general policy statement. The debate had 





been stormier than expected. The right 
was exasperated by the government’s eco- 
nomic policy and the prospect of new 
taxes imprudently announced by Finance 
Minister Ramadier. The progressive left, 
the Mendésists and some others asked 
indignant questions about the Boumene 
djel case. Instead of replying, Mollet ac- 
cused them of “monstrous generaliza- 
tions” that would further demoralize the 
army. 

To the right-wing Independents, vital 
to his government's survival, the Prime 
Minister was careful to close no doors, 
Toning down some of the conditions of 
his own Jan. 9 declaration of intentions 
on Algeria was one way to their heart, 
Mollet closed with the assurance that~ 
thanks largely to his own government— 
France was in better shape now and gete- 
ting better still every day. This remark 
was considered humorous by some, inde- 
cent by others. 


THURSDAY: Gen. de Bollardiére, in 
charge of an important operational sector 
in Algeria, a veteran of Narvik, El Ala- 
mein, Arnhem and the Ardennes, asked 
the Defense Minister to relieve him of his 
command, Express editor Servan-Schrei- 
ber, who had served under his orders in 
Algeria for six months and is now pubd- 
lishing his own terrifying tale of the Al- 
gerian war in his weekly paper, had asked 
the general whether he thought his ar- 
ticles were likely to affect army honor 
and morale. It was on this count that the 
Defense Ministry recently pressed charges 
against Servan-Schreiber. 

Gen. de Bollardiére, in a personal let- 
ter, replied that he felt it highly desirable 
that “after having lived our action and 
shared our efforts, you do your job as a 
journalist in stressing ... the terrible 
danger there would be for us, under the 
fallacious pretext of immediate effici- 
ency, to lose sight of the moral values 
that have, up to the present, made for 
the greatness of our civilization and of 
our army.” 

Meanwhile, the action against Servan- 
Schreiber went its course, even as similar 
charges were brought against the editor 
of the progressive Catholic publication 
Temoignage Chretien. 


FRIDAY: After the House confidence 





IS NATO SHORT FOR WEHRMACHT? 
At a demonstration in Paris against the appointment of ex-Nazi general Hans Speidel 
one man showed+«up in a concentration camp uniform. The sign on his back says: 
“When there is no more killing (Nazi) victims will have been avenged.” 


vote, Mollet counted 221 votes for, 188 
against his government—and 110 absten- 
tions. The abstentions came chiefly from 
the right-wing independent and Peasant 
parties. The vote wrote out in black and 
white a situation long acknowledged: Mol- 
let’s socialist government was henceforth 
at the mercy of the right. It would either 
carry out the right’s policy on all essen- 
tial points, or be overthrown whenever 
the right felt the time was convenient. 


SATURDAY: Two meetings centered 
around the Arch of Triumph. In the 
morning, a silent crowd that included 
several prominent Deputies, lawyers and 
doctors, laid a wreath and uncounted 
small bouquets on the Tomb of the Un- 
known soldier in protest against the Spei- 
del appointment. In the afternoon, a 
right-wing meeting ended with Fascist 


bands trying to storm the nearby Express 
offices, smashing shop windows, setting 
fire to cars and molesting bystanders. 

That same afternoon, in a Lyon burst- 
ing with high dignitaries of the Republic 
come for the state funeral, ordinary citi- 
zens wept as they bade their Mayor good- 
bye for the last time, They knew that 
Reason, Dignity and Peace had been 
more than slogans to the man they bur- 
ied. The funeral speech was made by 
Premier Mollet who had never agreed on 
much with Herriot, but least of all on 
German rearmament so eagerly promoted 
by his government. 


Meanwhile, the war went on in Al- 
geria. Young Claude Marty was still in 
prison. And Hitler’s Gen. Speidel was 
getting ready to take over his new com- 
mand at Fontainebleau. 





HEARINGS TURN ON NAACP 





Dixiecrat committee chairtien 
sit on civil rights proposals 


Sarwan gyi in Washington last week 

seemed in favor of civil rights legis- 
lation; the word was out that even some 
Deep Southerners were secretiy for it but 
couldn’t say so publicly because it would 
be political suicide. But with all this vast 
sentiment behind it, the Administration’s 
timid four-point program was making no 
progress toward floor action in either 
house of Congress. 


Southerners had the measure neatly 
bottled up in committee in both the Sen- 
ate and the House and so far Northern 
liberals weren’t pulling any corks. 

House Rules Committee member Rich- 
ard Bolling ‘D-Mo.), suspecting a ‘‘deal” 
between Republicans and Southern Dem- 
ocrats to block passage this year, said he 
would try to force consideration imme- 
diately after the Easter recess. 

Original time-table called for floor ac- 
tion before the Easter recess which begins 
April 21. By last week it was generally 
conceded that this schedule can’t be met 
and a showdown won't come until after the 
recess. By then other pressing legislation 
will have piled up, reducing the chances 
of wearing down a filibuster. 

THE UN-HATCHED BILL: In the House, 
chairman Howard W. Smith (D-Va.) of 


the Rules Committee has been sitting on 
the measure since March 18 when the 
House Judiciary Committee headed by 
Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.) approved 
it. Celler wrote Smith then asking early 
clearance to the floor, but Smith made 
no comment. ‘Last year it took two 
months to get a similar bill out of the 
Rules Committee.) 


On April 2 Rep. James Roosevelt (D- 
Calif.) introduced a resolution in the 
House urging quick action by the Rules 
Committee. He said that if there is still 
“undue delay” he will start a move to 
force the bill out. This would require the 
signatures of 218 Representatives on a dis- 
charge petition, a lengthy process in it- 
self. 


CHARGE OF PERJURY: The Senate 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee, 
headed by Thomas C. Hennings Jr. (D- 
Mo.), approved the measure on March 19 
It has been before the full Judiciary 
Committee, headed by Sen. James O. 
Eastland (D-Miss.), ever since, Hen- 
nings’ efforts to force action at the com- 
mittee’s weekly Monday meetings have 
been balked oy talkative Southerners. 


On April 2, sommittee member John 
L. McClellan (D-Ark.) made a move for 


another long delay. Without identifying 
them, he announced that charges of per- 
jury had been made against two witnesses 
who had appeared on behalf of the Natl. 
Assn. for the Advancement of Colored 
People in hearings on the bill. The NAACP 
promptly denounced the charges and said 
it would back all its witnesses, but Mc- 
Clellan demanded further hearings by 
the Judiciary Committee so the two could 
be questioned again. This could take 
weeks. 


TRIAL-BY-JURY DODGE: On the same 
day, Sen. Matthew M. Neely (D-W.Va.) 
announced his belief that the committee 
would not permit the bill to come to a 
vote and said that if the Senate really 
wanted action, it would have to take the 
measure away from Eastland. 

Meanwhile Dixie opponents of the 
measure had raised a battle-cry of their 
own: the right to trial by jury, They 
contended that protection of civil rights 
by Federal court injunction, as proposed 
in the bill, would destroy the “sacred 
right” to a jury trial. Sen. Hennings on 
March 24 set the record straight on this 
question, and pointed out that it would 
be a rare Southern jury that would con- 
vict in any case of denial of rights to 
Negroes. 

But on March 27 Sen. Eastland, backed 
by Sens. Strom Thurmond (D-S.C.) and 
Harry F, Byrd (D-Va.) solemnly intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate designed, as 
Eastland put it, “to guarantee and secure 
the sacred right of a trial by jury to 
every citizen charged with criminal con- 
tempt in the Federal courts of the United 
States.” 
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NEHRU’S PARTY JUST HOLDS OWN, CP GAINS, SP LOSES 





What happened in India’s elections 


By Kumar Goshal 
NDIA, with the second largest electorate 
in the world, (China has the largest), 
held her national elections last month. 
The results differed widely from the fore- 
casts by political pundits abroad. 

Premier Nehru’s government has been 
following a policy of non-alignment with 
power blocs, of friendship with both 
East and West. It has obtained economic 
assistance from both the socialist and 
capitalist countries. Nehru’s plan to build 
a socialist society in India by gradual, 
non-violent means has been praised by 
both Soviet and Chinese leaders. He re- 
ceived as cordial a welcome in the 
U. Ss. S. R. and China as Russia’s Bulga- 
nin and Khrushchev and China’s Chou 
En-lai got in India. It was generally be- 
lieved, therefore, that Nehru’s Congress 
Party would be overwhelmingly victorious 
in India’s second national election since 
independence in 1947. 

By the same token the Indian Com- 
munist Party was expected to lose badly 
—both because of Nehru’s cordial rela- 
tions with the socialist. world and the 
confusion resulting from the revelations 
of the 20th Soviet CP Congress and the 
events in Poland and Hungary. The In- 
dian Praja (People’s) Socialist Party was 
expected to make sizeable gains. 


THE RESULTS: But last week, with com- 
plete returns not yet in, it was evident 
that (1) the Congress Party barely held its 
own: (2) the CP gained strength; (3) the 
Socialists lost considerable ground. 

Of the 193,000,000 eligible, over 50% 
voted—a remarkable turnout, because 
many had to travel long distances over 
primitive roads. Since the majority are 
illiterate, the voters were guided by syme 
bols representing the 17 parties and in- 
numerable independent candidates. The 
Congress symbol, for example, was a pair 
of oxen harnessed to a plough; the,CP’s 
a sheaf of wheat and a sickle. 

At last report, the Congress Party had 
365 seats in the 494-seat Lok Sabha 
(House of the People—India’s Lower 
House of Parliament); the CP had 27 
(against 17 before) and emerged as the 
largest opposition party, assured of the 


support of CP-backed independents; the 
Socialists had 19 (against 28 before). 


42% FOR CONGRESS: With all its pres- 
tige, access to funds and the universal 
popularity of Nehru, the Congress Party 
—as in the 1952 elections—apparently 
failed to poll more than 42% of the votes. 
Many of its candidates forfeited their 
cash deposits—following the British pat- 
tern—because they failed to obtain the 
minimum number of votes required. Even 
some Cabinet members, like C. B. Gupta 
from Nehru’s home town, lost. 

The Congress Party entered candidates 
for all the seats in the Lok Sabha and the 
Vidhan Sabhas (State Legislative As- 


semblies); the CP and Socialists, with far 
less resources, put up fewer candidates. 
The Socialists refused to cooperate with 


SOME OF THE 97 MILLION WHO VOTED IN INDIA’S ELECTION 


the CP in the lower house elections; they 
fared better in some of the state assem- 
blies where they had agreements with the 
CP to put up joint slates or to refrain 
from entering rivals. ; 
The CP for the first time is represented 
in all 13 state assemblies (results in the 
14th state, Kashmir, were not yet avail- 
able). In the Kerala state assembly they 
won 59 of the 126 seats, against 42 for 
the Congress Party. With the sup- 
port of five independents, they had a 
majority and got the nod from the Gov- 
ernor to form the state administration. 
The Socialists had refused to cooperate 
with the CP in Kerala. They won 3 seats. 


TAKE OVER IN MAY: On March 28 the 
first nationally-elected lower house dis- 
solved after five years of tenure. The new 





The women travelled for miles to the polling booth where the attendant painted 
their index fingers with ink to indicate that they had registered. 
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parliament will be inaugurated in May. 
At that time an electoral college of the 
two houses of sarliament and the elected 
members of all state assemblies will elect 
a President; a joint session of the two 
houses will elect a Vice President. Pres- 
ident Rajendra Prasad and Vice Presi- 
dent Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan are ex- 
pected to be elected to a second term, 
Nehru, as the head of the majority party, 
was certain to remain as Prime Minister. 


Major reason for the Congress Party 
set-back was economic. Progress of the 
second five-year plan has been uneven. 
The closing of the Suez Canal delayed de- 
livery of capital goods. Credit from 
abroad has failed to live up to expecta- 
tions; in prospect was a $750,000,000 de- 
ficit in financing the second five-year 
plan. Above all, the Nehru government 
has been forced to spend over half the 
national income on defense to keep pace 
with the U.S.-aided arms build-up in 
Pakistan. “American policy of arming 
Pakistan,” C. L. Sulzberger said (N. ¥. 
Times, 4/3), has tended “to weaken dis- 
astrously the Indian economy.” 


A COMPARISON: Indians cannot help 
noticing that China is rapidly outdistanc- 
ing them in economic development. A re- 
cent UN report showed that in 1956 
China’s national income rose more than 
10% (to $41.1 billion), India’s only 2% 
(to $22 billion). China ploughed back 
22% of this income into expanding the 
industrial base, India 8%. China raised 
industrial production by 25%, India 8%. 


The Socialists lost ground because they 
concentrated on criticizing Soviet and 
Chinese foreign policy instead of con- 
cerning themselves with issues closer to 
the life of the people. They also joined 
the West in attacking the energetic dip- 
lomatic activities of India’s roving am- 
bassador Krishna Menon as too pro-So- 
viet. Krishna Menon’s popularity was in- 
dicated by his defeat of his Socialist rival 
in the election by 47,000 votes. On the 
other hand, Socialist leader Ashok Mehta 
was badly beaten in his home state of 
Bombay. 


The CP, ‘vhile making its share of mis- 
takes, profited by maintaining its unity 
and its close ties with the ordinary people. 
The elections made it clear that the Con- 
gress Party and the CP would dominate 
the Indian political scene from here 
on out. 


. 





Playing with fire 


(Continued from Page 1) 


been straining at the leash, often pro- 
claiming the armistice to be dead and 
predicting that unfication of Korea by 
force was near. His defense minister has 
been lobbying in Washington to equip 
Rhee’s forces with atomic weapons. Rhee 
got support recently from Joint Chiefs of 
Staff chairman Adm, Radford and Mich- 
jigan State University president Dr. John 
A. Hannah. 


Radford, long an advocate of a “tough” 
Asian policy, told the National Security 
Counci] that South Korean forces should 
be equipped with new weapons, including 
jet aircraft, because of an alleged North 
Korean military buildup. 


THE GENERAL DISSENTS: In a report 
on Korea, Japan, Formosa and the Phil- 
ippines, Dr. Hannah, a former Asst. Secy. 
of State, repeated the charges of North 
Korean buildups and recommended that 
the U.S. ignore the Korean armistice 
ban on reequipping and modernizing 
Rhee’s forces. 


Cold water was poured on the two 
statements by Army Chief of Staff Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor. Visiting South Korea 
after the Hannah report, Taylor was 
asked if the alleged buildup in the North 
endangered the forces in the South, He 
said: “No, I think UN forces [in S. Korea] 
are thoroughly equipped.” (N.Y. Times, 
3/22). 


There was other evidence that Rhee 
was trying to stampede the U.S. into a 
reckless adventure in Korea. According 
to I. F. Stones’ Weekly (4/1)), Rhee’s 
Defense Minister last December told re- 
porters in Washington that North Korea 
had trained five divisions in nuclear war- 


fare in maneuvers near the armistice 
lines. Stone notes that, strangely enough, 
Hannah’s report, released three months 
later, “makes no mention of so striking 
a violation [by North Korealof the ar- 
mistice agreement.” 


THE AMBITIOUS ONES: He also refers 
to a March 21 Senate foreign aid report 
on “The Military Assistance Program of 
the U.S.” which reveals that “the U.S. 
is now spending—on the [South] Korean 
forces [and] economy—at a rate of more 
than a billion dollars a year.” The report 
also states that some Asian allies of the 
U.S., “Syngman Rhee being an outstand- 
ing example, have sought to build or 
maintain much larger armed forces than 
the U. S. has thought necessary.” 


“The ambition of President Rhee ... 
to reunify his country with American 
trained and equipped forces and the 
hopes of Generalissimo Chiang to return 
to the mainland,” the report adds, “are 
examples of areas ... in which [(US.] 
allies become more likely to act on their 
own initiative as their military power 
increases.” 


THE MIDDLE EAST: As Washington and 
its allies played with fire in Asia, the 
situation in the Middle East remained 
potentially explosive. On April 6 an Amer- 
ican tanker arrived at the Israeli port of 
Elath; the Israelis hailed it as a milestone 
in “the history of the Gulf of Aqaba as 
an international waterway” and the ful- 
fillment of the U.S. pledge to establish 
the principle of “innocent passage” in the 
gulf. 


Washington officials, however, were re- 
ported to be surprised at Israel’s jubila- 
tion. The passage of the U.S. tanker, they 
said, was only a stage in establishing the 
principle; the real test would come when 
UN forces were withdrawn from the 
Sharm el Sheikh area overlooking the 


Strait of Tiran. 


Meanwhile, negotiations continued be- 
tween Egypt and the Suez Canal users— 
including the U.S.—and Cairo continued 
to indicate verbally that it would bar the 
canal to Israel-bound ships, although UN 
circles felt that. the issue would ultimate- 
ly go to the World Court. Israel seemed 
determined to force a test of her rights 
in the canal by sending a merchant ship 
under Israeli flag to apply for passage. 
The U.S. State Dept. was advised that 
Israel would act on President Eisenhow- 
er’s Feb. 20 statement that it should not 
be assumed that Egypt would renew the 
blockade. 


NO FINAL VICTORY: Last week Israel’s 
Ambassador Abba Eban, in a statement 
clearly calculated to remind Washington 
of the President’s assumptions, advised 
Under-Secy. of State Herter that renewal 
of canal blockade would tend to restore 
conditions in the Middle East that led 
to the Israeli invasion of Egypt last Oc- 
tober, Eban’s declaration was made in 
the face of Premier Ben Gurion’s gloomy 
statement on April 2. He said then that 
in any attempt at a solution by force in 
the present circumstances, “we can never 
expect a final victory. Our victories are 
always followed by another round.” 


In Rome last week UN Under-Secy. Gen. 
Dr. Ralph Bunche, on his way home from 
four weeks conference in Egypt, said the 
Middle East: situation was “still danger- 
ous—but not hopeless. The UN is working 
very hard to ease the situation but a 
new outbreak of hostilities is still a pos- 
sibility.” 


MODEST APPROACH: In the face of 
this situation, faint rays of hope shone 
paradoxically at the London disarmament 
conference, “Sentiment is growing here,” 
Christian Science Monitor correspondent 


Henry Hayward reported (4/5), “that the 
present series of meetings will not cul- 
minate as a mere talk-fest with nothing 
concrete accomplished.” 


Hayward said that both sides at the 
conference seemed to have settled down 
to working out concrete though modest 
agreements rather than engaging in 
“spectacular but fruitless offers, such as 
graced last year’s meetings .. . Western 
officials are convinced the Soviet Union 
is going through an extensive economic 
decentralization at home—and they don’t 
regard that as a sign of warlike effort.” 


William J. Jorden’s report from Mos- 
cow to the Times (4/7) seemed to support 
Hayward, Referring to Soviet announce- 
ment “of plans to undertake an extensive 
revision of its entire system of industrial 
management,” Jorden found it “difficult 
to believe that such a sweeping change 
.. would be launched if the Soviet lead- 
ers were really convinced that war was 
imminent.” 


HOW MOSCOW SEES IT: In Washing- 
ton’s military moves in Western Europe, 
the Middle East and South-East Asia, 
Jorden said, Soviet leaders undoubtedly 
“see a genuine threat to their security.” 
However, in the vast changes now going 
on in the U.S.S.R., Jorden found “good 
reason to believe that the Soviet leaders 
are sincere in their desire to work out 
with the West plans for a reduction of 
armaments.” 


He said that “short of fear of all-out 
war with the U.S.,” the one concern that 
dominated Soviet thinking today was the 
possible emergence of a_ remilitarized 
Germany. A solution of German reunifi- 
cation under conditions that would not 
threaten Soviet security, Jorden said, 
“would be a long step toward alleviating 
present tensions,” 
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DUSTED 


There wds no 
war in his part 
of the world, but 
Japanese seaman 
Aikichi Kuboya- 
ma died a bomb 
victim. Doctors 
in Tokyo are 
shown perform- 
ing an autopsy 
on his body 
which was dust- 
ed with radio- 
active material 
during the U.S. 
H-bomb tests at 
Bikini. His ship, 
Lucky Dragon, 
was unlucky 
enough to be at 
sea when the 
bomb went off. 
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Will it help the world to see? 


N THE MORNING of Aug. 6, 1945, the peo- 
ple of Hiroshima went about their life as 
usual. Although World War II was still going on, 
they paid little attention to the U.S, B-29 bomber 
called Enola Gay as it droned overhead. They were 
used to U. S. bombers flying over the city on mis- 
sions elsewhere; no air-raid alert was sounded, 
A few who happened to 1ook up saw an object 
fall out through the plane’s bomb-bay doors, fol- 
lowed by a parachute. This was the first atom 
bomb used in a war, sanctioned by President Tru- 
man to be used against Japan. At 8:15 a.m., 1,500 
feet over the city, pre-set mechanism inside the 
casing split an atom of uranium-235. 

The blue sky was instantly blanked out by “the 
incandescent white light of the monstrous fire- 
ball,” Robert Trumbull writes in his eloquent and 
powerful book, Nine Who Survived Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki.* “The ball was 250 feet in diameter and 
a hundred times as bright as the sun, with a heat 
of 1,000,000 degrees Centigrade, the same as the 
sun's interior.” 


HE FLASH of light was followed by an inde- 

scribable roar of sound and a wave of concus- 
sion, which instantly leveled 6,820 buildings and 
badly damaged 3,750 more. Of the 64,000 officially 
listed as dying of the bombing, some 50,000 perish- 
ed “in the terrible seconds when the sun seemed 
to burst.” “The nearer were burned to a crisp, or 
simply vanished,” Trumbull writes, “like the un- 
known man whose shadow, in a sitting posture, 
can be seen today etched into the concrete steps 
of the Sumitomo Bank Building.” 

Deadly rays spread a mile around the blast. A 
huge mushroom cloud made up of dust and debris 
sucked up by the fireball darkened the city. “As 
the dust blew away,” a survivor recalled, “I saw 
what seemed to be thousands of tiny, flickering 
lamps all over the street and in the fields. They 
were little circles of flame, each about the size of 
a doughnut. Myriads of them were hanging on the 
leaves of the potato plants.” Fire kindled by the 
heat rays raged all over the city. 

Some survivors of the Hiroshima bombing hur- 
riedly left for Nagasaki, which was atom-bombed 
three days later, on Aug. 9. Officials have listed at 
least 18 Japanese who survived the bombings of 
both cities. In his book, N. Y. Times’ Tokyo cor- 
respondent Robert Trumbull has told the story 
of nine of the double survivors he interviewed. 


Among them were inen from all walks of life, 


from a leading newspaper publisher to a dock- 
yard worker. Trumbull has told their story almost 
entirely in their own words, without embellish- 
ment. The impact on the reader is the greater 
because of the simple way they spoke of their 
experience, recalled with dispassionate horror 
more than a decade after the event. 


Describing the injured in Hiroshima, they spoke 
of women whose “breasts were split open,’’ some 
with “whole faces burned black, like masks with 
no eyes or mouths, others {with] only half a face,” 
still others whose “skin on their arms was all 
peeled off and hanging down over their wrists like 
sagging gray half-sleeves.” One of those inter- 
viewed said that, as he observed the wounded and 
the maimed wandering through the streets of 
Hiroshima after the bombing, he “thought of a 
ghost parade from hell.” 

Perhaps the most touching was the story of 
26-year-old accountant Kenshi Hirata, whose bride 
of two weeks perished in the bombing. He under- 
took the pitiful journey to Nagasaki to return the 
few charred bones of his wife to her family. As he 
approached his wife’s home, accompanied by his 
aged father, “that golden-colored ray whose mem- 
ory was so vivid in my brains flashed in front of 
my eyes for the second time.” He shouted to his 
father: “This is the very flash! Lie face down- 
ward!” 

IROSHIMA has become a memorial shrine, 

“the sentimental capital of all world peace 
movements, especially those centered around de- 
mands for the banning of nuclear weapons.” Each 
Aug. 6 delegates from all over the world assemble 
here for a giant rally against nuclear weapons, 
surrounded by a “living reminder of the horror of 
atomic war.” 

Remembering this horror over ten years later, 
ship designer Yamaguchi, a double survivor, told 
Trumbull: “I am giving this account gladly, in the 
hope that it will help the world see that the atomic 
bomb should never be dropped again.” But this 
was only a “Model T” bomb, and, aware of the far 
deadlier nuclear weapons developed since then, 
Yamaguchi added: “I firmly believe we should 
build in each heart a wall against war.” 

— Kumar Goshal 
*NINE WHO SURVIVED HIROSHIMA AND 

NAGASAKI, By Robert Trumbull. 141 pp. plus 

index. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Av., 

New York 10, N. Y. $2.95. 





LOS ANGELES 





ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchel, 
OPTIUIAN 
610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 


QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 














STO SCC OOCOUOTOUUUUUUUUU™ 
HOMELINE FURNITURE & 
APPLIANCE CO. 

All leading brands of 
Furniture, TV & Appliances 


Pest Quality — Lowest Prices 

1959 Brooklyn Ave. AN 2-813 

Open evenings except Tues. 
u 


CALIFORNIA 





THIRD ANNUAL NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Lys, Guardian 
Mista, 
<e.. Banquet 


SATURDAY, MAY 18, 7 P.M. 


MART CLUB, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 
SPEAKERS: 


KUMAR GOSHAL 
SIDNEY ROGER 


e@ ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM e 
RESERVATION $5. Cail TH 5-8963. Make checks payable to 
Isabel Van Frank, 2134 Grant Street, Berkeley 3, Calif 








NEW YORK 
B Py 1 a ‘ a, 
4 4 4 
N & 
Open House & Hootenanny wit guest artists Malvina Reynolds (of Guard. 
fan fame), Lloyd Gough, and others. Tickets: $1.50 and $1.75 at Bookfair 


113 W. 49 St.. Berliner—154 4 Ave 
The Pythian (135 W 70 St) Fri. April 19, 8:30 











PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 


Rapid Service @ Eyegiseses 
Repairs @ Oculists’ Pres; riptions 
Carefully Fitted 


WM. L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles WEbster 5-1107 


















The Frightened Giant 





America was *home” to the GUARDIAN Editor-in-Exile 
for 30 of his 50 years until he was deported in 1955 after giving 
Joe McCarthy the back of his hand. It is still “home” to him 
nearly two years later, and apparently will alv ays be. It is the 
home, also, of “the frightened giant’—U/S. officiaidom—fear- 
ful of progress, fearful of the competition of ideas. but most 
of all fearful that getting along with the world might be “an 
incurable trait in the American people which could not be 
forever suppressed by hypocrisy and lies.” 


You are a hero of The Frizhtened Giant: the villains are 


those you love to lampoon; the author, one whose humor-dipped 
pen is indeed mightier than the sword. A goodly first round of 
GUARDIAN readers have already chuckled through The 
Frightened Giant; our second round of books is now read: for 


mailing out. 
Here’s what Aneurin Bevan's London Tribune had to Sav: 


“As a kick in the pants for bumbling intolerance and pom- 
posity the world over, it lands unerringly on the target.’ 

And former M.P. Tom Driberg writes in Reynolds News: 

“A vivid and horrifying account of an English journalist’s 
long-drawn-out struggle against the American form of fascisin.’ 

(We found it vivid all right, not horrifying, nor do we thank 
friend Driberg for claiming Belfrage as an English journalist 
but we do thank all, both sides of the water. for your friendly 
comments.—THE GUARDIAN) , 





FIRST U S P eee ieee tte ked htt ttt 
PRINTING | eekly Guardian Associates, Inc ' 
‘ 197 East Fourth St.. New York 9, NY. 5 
Published by : Send me postpaid......copies of The Frightened : 
Secker & War 1 Giant by Cedric Belfra je at the specia! price 8 
burg, London Bof $2.95 eact ppc, : 
7 
Jacket by | a 
Vicky, London ° Name H 
Daily Mirror rT a 
a a 
236 pp. $3.95 8 Address . 
a . 
Special to 1 t 
e t 
Guardian B City scssesee ce et : 
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readers $2.95 a Remittance enclosed [J veeeccccs. Bill me O! 
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CALENDAR 


BOSTON 





PROTEST MEETING 
For Defense of Civil Libertles 
Against Smith Act Persecutions 
Speakers 
REVEREND HUGH WESTON 
Civil Rights Defender 
OTIS HOOD 
Mass. Smith Act Defendant 
FARRELL DOBBS 
National Secretary Socialist 
Workers Fiarty 
on 
FRIDAY, APRIL 26 at 8 P.M. 
at 
Community Church, 565 Boylston St. 
Sponsor: Socialist Workers Party 
(Boston Local) 
Donation 90 cents 





Chicago 


ot 1 | 8) 


General 


SPECIAL! 

With each rol) of developing and jumbo 
album prints in following sizes: 127- 
120-620, ‘we will supply a new ro!) of 
film. Send for details and mail bag 

PAL FILM SERVICE 

Blvd. P.O. Box 123 G@ 

New York 59, N. Y¥. 








Chicago 





INCOME TAX SERVICE. Accounting 
Bookkeeping, Letter-Writing, Stencil- 
Cutting, Mimeographing 

ALBERT BOFMAN 
635'2 W. 63 Bt. Wentworth 6-2582 





Resorts 


CHAITS, ACCORD, N.Y. Open all year. 
Excellent food and accommodations, sea- 
sonal sports, beautiful countryside. Tel: 
Kerhonksen 3758. 








Film Forum Presents 
“SYMPHONY OF LIFE” 
lusty, tuneful Soviet film about a wound- 
ed war vet who rebuilds his career and 
love. Chopin Club, 1547 N. Leavitt. Sun., 
April 21, 3 p.m. Admission 90 cents. 


PUBLIC RALLYY to FREE 
STEVE TANDARIC 
and fight his deportation. Tues., April 
16, 8 p.m. U.E. Hall, 37S. Ashland. Adm: 
50c. Ausp: Midwest Comi. Protection of 
Foreign Born. 





Detroit 





50th BIRTHDAY BANQUET 
in honor of 
WILLIAM (BILLY) ALLAN 
labor journalist, Worker correspondent, 
and veteran Communist 
Saturday, May 11th, 7:30 p.m. 
Nowak Hall, 5703 Chene Street 
Tickets $1.50 at The Worker, 2419 West 
Grand River Av., Detroit 1. WO 4-1965 





Los Angeles 





FIRST REPORT BY LEO HUBERMAN 
On Seven Months spent in the Middle 
East, Asia & Europe, with first hand 
news from the Socialist, Western and 
Neutral Countries. Fri., April 26, 8 p.m., 
Auditorium First Unitarian Church of 
L.A., 2936 W. 8 Street (nr. Vermont). 
Question period follows main speaker. 
Adm. 5c. Tickets at Church office. 
UNITARIAN PUBLIC FORUM 





New York 





CLUB CINEMA (430 Sixth Av.) “THE 
GREAT ADVENTURE,” Apr. 13. A poetic 
and beautifully photographed film that 
under the direction of Arne Sucksdorff 
captures many of the innocent joys of 
childhood discovery. Showings: Sat., 8:30 
and 10 p.m. Adm: Members, $1; non- 
members, $1.25. Next week: “HELEN 
KELLER IN HER STORY” (U.S.) 


MONTHLY REVIEW PRESS announces 
a meeting on April 18th 
0 celebrate publication of 
= THE POLITICAL ECONOMY” 
OF GROWTH” ee 
by PAUL A. BARAN 
Prof. of Economics, Stanford Univ. 
who will speak on 
“MARXIST THOUGHT TODAY” 
THURSDAY, APRIL 18, 8:30 P.M. 
Hotel Claridge, Broadway & 44 St. 
Admission $1 in advance; $1.50 at door, 
Auspices: Monthly Review Associates 
66 Barrow St., New York 14. OR 5-6939 





Dr Annette T. Rubinstein 
announces 
An Additional Monday Night Section 
in 
A CENTURY OF AMERICAN 
LITE Ri ATC RE 


Monday 





ri 8, "8-10 p.m 
Thore: iu & Melville 











(Emily Di ) 
to T.8S Hot, O' Neill & Hemingway) 
Tuition (8 s ions) $10 
Pentnouse 10 A 59 W. 71 St. 
SC 4-32: 
Registration for Tiursd Class Closed. 


MAINSTREAM FORUM 
8:30 P.M. 
Friday, April 19th 
Dr. Annette T. Rubinstein 
will discuss 


i laywright 
SEAN O'CASEY 
r es from the plays 
Northern 
Etrect New York 
Contribution $1 
MILITANT LAFOR FORUM 
present 
THE CASE GF MORTON SORELL 
Prisone f the Witch-Hunt 
; Sobel’, wife of Morton 
iner Weiss, Socialist 
rs Pariy 1956 candidate for vice- 








Anril 14, 7:30 p.m 


SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM 
pre Ca 
i ‘ iz, 8 p.m. 
HINA, AND INDIA 
1 ill le on march 
KI WAR COSTIAL 
JOSEPH STANOBIN 
At ADELPiil HALL, 74 5 Av. inr 
Sub iption $1. 


. ‘ 


14 St.) 


Fridty, Anril 26th 
THE ARAD RAEL CONFLLICT 
Speaters: Harvey O'Connor 
I. F. STONE 
Watch GUARDIAN 
tor anfouncement of hall. 





Sooperative, interracial CAMP MID- 
VALE. Open all year on week-ends. Sea- 
son starts June 23. Beautiful swimming 
dool. All sports, activities, entertain- 
nent. Nursery, day camp and overnight 
work camp. For reservations and inior- 
nation contact: Midvale Camp Corp., 
Wanaque, New Jersey. Phone: Terhune 
5-2160 (NJ). 





Summer Rentals 





4-ROOM STONE COTTAGE with fires 
place. Cold Spring, N. Y. All facilities, 
Lawn, mountain brook, swimming on 
premises. Car essential. 3 months rental, 
$550 includes utilities; 4 months, $650. 
Box B, Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., New 
York 9, i 2 

WHITE MTS. TOURIST APARTMENTS 
Furnished 1-2 bedroom, kitchen. Bedding 
linen, kitchen utensils furnished. Sleep 
2-5. Recreation, stores nearby. Rates $25- 
$45 week. Write: M. Seifert, Warren, 
New Hampshire. 





MODERN 2 & 3 RM. APARTMENTS near 
Monticello. Write: Kuperman, 811 Wal- 
ton Av., Bronx, or call MO 5-1060. 





Modern bungalows and apartments. New 
barn dance floor, plus children’s recrea- 
tion room. Tape recorder music, folk 
Swimming & fishing private 
lake. 1% hours N.Y.C. via Thruway 
HALPERN’S FARM, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 
Phone: Kerhonkson 3412. 





Books and Publications 
BKOOKFAIR'S SPRING SALE: April 4-30. 
SPECIAL FOR GUARDIAN READERS 
WITH THIS AD: 20% off all clothbound 
books. 10% off paperbacks (minimum 
purchase $1.) Also huge reductions 40- 
80°> on publishers’ overstock. Mail or- 
ders filled. Send us your orders; we'll 
fill them at our sale prices, plus small 
shipping charge. BOOKFAIR, 113 W. 49th 
St., New York 19. Phone: JU 2-3195. 











NEW YORK 


| CLASSIFIED | 


MERCHANDISE 











COMMUNITY CULTURAL CENTRE 
ARTIST MATERIAL STORE 
CLASSES - CHILDREN - ADULTS 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
PHOTOGRAPHY ZUITAR 
DRAWING, MANDOLIN 
3059 Brighton ” 7 St. SH 3-3728 


HI- FI TWIN | SPEAKER "PHONOGRAPH 
3 Speeds with G.E. Reluctance Cartridge. 
$6995 value. SPEC. $39.95. Standard 
Brand Distributors, 143 4th Av. (14 St.) 
GR 3-7819. One hour free parking. 








The Easter Parade is on at 
HELEN’S GIFT MART 
287 Amsterdam Av. (73-74 6ts.) 
and CHINA OUTLET 
304 Amsterdam Av. (74-75 Sts.) 
S;:ecial imported and domestic china at 
r*duced prices up to 75° off. TR 3-8060. 
Open 10 a.m.-8 p.m. Saturdays & Mon- 
days to € p.m. 





GIRDLE & BRA DISCOUNT HOUSE 
Dear Miss, Mrs. Guardian Reader: 

If you like the girdle and bra you are 
now wearing, order from us and take 
advantage of the 20° discount we give 
on a!l standard priced girdles, bras, cor- 
se’ettes, brase'ettes. 

SPECIAL: 4-way padded strapless bras 
and corselettes (sorry we can't mention 
name! 

Long-line, white, 32-40 A, B, Co ....$2.89 
Short-line, white, 32-40 A, B, C .... 1.89 
Torselette ccccccccvcccccscsecccccsscces 4.89 

All orders prepaid to E. I. Goldberg. 
Call LO 17-0687 after 6 p.m. Box G, 
Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 

FINDS IN FINE FURNITURE 
Swedicsh & Danish imports in teak or 








walnut. Leading American designs 
(Knoll, Herman Miller, etc.) All at great 
savings. FURNITURE FINDS, Inc. AL 5- 
4849. 319 Bleecker St., at Christopher St. 
save! FINE FURS save! 
fur coats - jackets 
capes - minks - stoles 
Convert your old fur coat 


to a fur-lined cloth coat. 
MAX KUPERMAN 
315 7th Ave Phone: OR 5-777 
“GE T MOST FOR THE “LEAST 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
modern and antique. Repairing and 
remodeling 
Clara and Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm, 1103) CO 5-1881 


LITTLE ART CENTER, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
153 West End Av.—SHeepshead 3-7937 
Large sclection paintings and prints. 
Finest Custom Framing. Moderate Prices. 

Tuesday and Thursday until 9 p.m 


SERVICES 


‘A LAND BEYOND THE RIVER’ 





WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Sales—New and used machines 
Service for all types 
Brooklyn GE 4-4228 





TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan, Bronx and Yonkers 
University Engineering Service 
154 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63 
CY 8-0420. 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees - Itemized Bills 
Prompt - Reliable - Reasonable 
25212 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





TELEVISION SERVICE 
HI-FI MUSIC SYSTEMS 
Service in the five Boros 
NORMAN I. HALPERIN 
62 Lewis Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
PHONE FOR SERVICE HY 1-2048 





CABINET, CARPENTRY. Interiors and 

basements remodeled. Will design to your 

needs or follow specifications. 
HEIGHTS CARPENTER SHOP 

16 Clinton St. Bklyn Hts. TR 5-7497 





CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship. Choice of 
woods and finishes. Refinishing. HI-FI 
installations. Drawings, estimates free, 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d. OR 4-6123, 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Personal and business. Fire, health, ace 
cident, theft, etc. insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex Av., N.Y. 17 MU 3-2837 








CAKL BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 

= Fire, a etc. 
199 Broadway "in llth 8t.) 
NORMA CATERERS — NOW BOOKING 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER FUNC- 
TIONS, homes — temples - offices. Die- 
tary laws observed. Facilities available 
for weddings, bar mitzvahs, etc. Phone: 
GR 2-1561 








MARCEL PAINTERS 
Private homes, apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
boros, For estimates phone: Nunez, GR 
71-7880. 





PIANO TUNING AND REPAIRS 
All Work Guaranteed 
SULLY CHILDS 
73 West 82 St TR 3-0698 
Call before 10:30 a.m.; after 6 p.m. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined, Springs Re- 

tied in your home. Reasonable, Furniture 

Repaired, Remodeled. Custom Slip-cove 

ered. Reupholstered. Foam Rubber Cush- 

foning. Call mornings 9-1. HY 8-7887, 
Fraternal Attention. 





TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, re- 
pairing and polishing furniture in your 
home. Estimates free. Phone: IN 9-6827, 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 
MOVING, STORAGE, — EXPERIENCED 
PIANO MOVERS. Profit by my 20 years 
experience. Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
or MO 6-8630 on any moving problem. 

















BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
3786, Station wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured. Estimates 
given.—Economical—PSC 859. 

JIM’S EXPRESS 
Young vet. Move inexpensively. $3.50- 
$4.50 hour per man or flat rate. New 
station wagon. 24-hour service. Phone: 
SU 17-7378. 





MONTY’S LIGHT MOVING 
NEW STATION WAGON 
Twenty-four hour service 

Reasonable rates 
For information call MO 3-9275. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


PROFESSIONAL WOMAN wanted to 
share large apt. West Side. Large room, 
all facilities. $60. References, Box R, 
Guardian. 197 E. 4 St., New oe 9. 


CHICAGOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 


LOU BLUMBERG 
HARRISON 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS. LIFE-AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 


330 S. WELLS STREET 























NEW YORK 





WARSAW GHETTO MEMORIAL 


SUN., APRIL 21, 1 P.M. 
Manhattan Center, 38 St. & 8th Avy. 
FEATURING 

MORRIS CARNOVSKY 
Er Vv nd film actor 


CANTOR JACOB APPELEWICZ 
eminent cantor of 
Temple Knesseth Israel] 
JEWISH PHILHARMONIC 
CHORUS 
“LEST WE FORGET” — lighting of 
candles in memory of 6 million Jews 
by Bronx Jewish Mittelschuler. 
Sponsor: United Comm. to Comme- 
morate Anniversary of Warsaw Ghet- 
to Uprising. — — Admission: $1.25 











Clarendon County comes 
to life in new play 


HE REV. JOSEPH A. DELAINE, now pastor of an African Meth- 

odist Episcopal church in Buffalo, N.Y., says that he and the peo- 
ple who were his parishioners and neighbors back in Clarendon Coun- 
ty, S.C., wouldn’t have minded at all if Loften Mitchell had used their 
names for the characters in his play, A Land Beyond the River. Title 
of the play is from a Negro spiritual: “There is a land beyond the 
River that we call the Sweet Forever.” 

In the playbill at the Greenwich Mews Theater, 141 W. 13th St., 
Manhattan, the Negro minister is called ‘“‘The Reverend Mr. Layne.” 
On the stage he is called “Reverend” or “Rev” or sometimes just 
Layne. In one scene county school superintendent John Cloud, knock- 
ing impatiently and then stalking inta the house, says, “Layne, we 
want to talk with you,” as though the bespectacled, thin brown man 
in the brown suit were his hired hand. 

That scene—and so many others—strikes a note of reality: the 
time, the place and the people are right out of today’s news. Claren- 
don County citizens and their New York relatives and friends in the 
audience on opening night 
saw how young Mitchell had 
depicted them at the start of 
their fight for integration. 
For it was they who originat- 
ed the case which led to the 
U.S. Supreme Court desegre- 
gation decision of May 17, 
1954. The White Citizens 
Council named Rev. Delaine 
as the “ringleader” and burn- 
ed his church and had his 
schoolteacher wife dismissed. 
Numerous attempts were made 
to murder both. (New York 
friends, as a tribute to the 
play, have organized the Clar- 
endon County Associates to 
raise money and collect food 
and clothing for Negroes there 
hit by the WCC boycott.) 


+ pe + nl gp ge! No place for her behind the 
about Delaine’s order and the Cotton Curtain. 

minister’s shooting at the car occupants who fired on his home. He 
said he fired only to mark the car to help the police identify it. Pur- 
sued by armed gangs, he fled to New York, where his bishop, D. Ward 
Nichols, assumed personal responsibility for him. In South Carolina 
he was indicted for “assault with intent to kill” and the state de- 
manded his extradition as a fugitive. Felony Court Judge Malbin on 
Jan. 16, 1956, dismissed the complaint. 

Rev. Delaine told the opening night audience at the Greenwich 
Mews: “lhis play gives a true account of what happened in Claren- 
don County—what is happening now in other parts of the South.” 

Mitchell kept the audience chuckling or laughing aloud through 
much of this play. From the moment 8-year-old Willie Lee Waters 
and Glenn Raigen appear (wrestling and punching each other be- 
cause Glenn said Willie Lee’s Pa was “simple’’), to Layne’s going down 
the road to put a flower on his wife’s grave, most of the audience— 
largely Negro that night—was obviously re-living personal experi- 
ences. The audience learns from the boys’ earthy banter that they 
are looking for Rev. Layne, but are not eager to find him. The reason 
is clear when, in spite of themselves, they come upon the minister 
and this dialogue follows: 





ne 
- At 


ee 


Baltimore Afro American 


GLENN: Mr. Layne! Reverend Layne! 

LAYNE: You, boy! You calling me? 

GLENN: Yes, sir. Been lookin’ every which way for you! 

LAYNE: It’s Wednesday, son. My afternoon to go in the hills 
and pray with Grandma Simms. [Looks at Willie Lee.] 

2 She’s a might too old to get down to church Sundays, 

Of course, there are folks no place near 90 who don’t 
get to church, either. 

WILLIE LEE: Pa wasn’t feelin’ so good last Sunday, Reverend. 

LAYNE: He’s been sick a mess of Sundays, ain’t he? [Then] 
What's on your mind, boys? 

GLENN: School floor done caved in. 

LAYNE: Well, I figured it was about time. Nothin’s happened 
down there in two weeks. 

GLENN: Can’t have no more school till it’s fixed. 

LAYNE: We'll fix it tonight. [Willie Lee groans.] Won’t be no 


vacation for you this time, boy. You boys get on home 
and tell your Daddies to meet me at the school house 
after supper—with their hammers and saws. 

The men find the rotting floor beyond repair but discuss a peti- 
tion for a new school, Their suit for school buses is pending. As a 
result of this, Rev. Layne says, “members of my church can’t get 
bank loans.” The bombs, fires and shootings which he predicts are 
not long in coming. His wife, long a sufferer from a heart ailment, 
falls dead when word comes that the Laynes’ home has been burned. 
(Mrs. Delaine, of course, is very much alive.) 


CHARM AND HUMOR: The audience was keen to the folk sayings 
and cynical in its laughter at the pompous pronouncements on “free- 
dom” and “liberty” under the Constitution. 

The New York critics acclaimed the play for its clarity and charm 
and its vigorous humor. All of these it has. Some thought it rough 
in spots. It was; but the 16 players in the cast delineate a significant 
aspect of the American Way of Life with such skill and devotion, un- 
der Michael Howard’s direction, that the roughness is minor. 

A Land Beyond the River plays Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day and Sunday evenings at 4:40, Saturday evenings at 8:15 and 
10:45, There is a Sunday matinee at.3:45. —Eugene Gordon 
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’s Riches 
- | NOW ON ONE RECORD! Osear = nes 
« 

wick Doc the rose- s! GOLD STATUETTE named Oscar lies alone and unclaimed in 

j j . . DAVID and IGOR the offices of the Motion Picture Academy of Arts and Sciences 

4 in Hollywood. His legitimacy is questioned; his loyalty doubted. 
Kolesov undertook * 0 t kh = ‘ pane ; - 

“ pone oe conga ge mage aig ante = were iS fa Technically he belongs to “Robert Rich” as a prize for writing 
- = _ ie a ti alan rer each ‘union had been . © the script of the film, “The Brave One.” But as yet author Rich has 

ye a ; ae 5 year a had been treated for sterility for s Fimil Gilels not come forward to claim his due. In fact, his identity and where- 
childless for — ‘ abouts are the biggest mystery in Hollywood since the Thin Man, 


four years. 
one t 7 At the Oscar award presentation ceremony on March 27 a proxy 


Was science baffled? If you think so, you don’t know your e y Y p : ky : , , se : , 
7 ; * iti : . from the Writers Guild accepted in Rich’s behalf. He was called in 
Uncle Vanya! Dr. Kolesov looked into the nutrition history of * am 0 S seidiaes @ tank win talk a ts Ee Ol ee es Me 


each couple, and found one more common characteristic: all . b a alee 
i ‘ i : ; ” . i eg off: he had a sick wife in San Francisco. 

were suffering from “a-vitaminosis C.” Symptoms: bleeding e| d K g : . ; 
gums, sore joints, lagging sex interests among other clinical eon 0 an The next day the affair took on its —— agen pe gee — > 
tipoffs. . é i , 

Soviet science recently determined that in animals male & R t p h interviews. There was no 
and female germ cells require plenty of vitamin C. So Dr. Kole- 0s ro Ovic Robert Rich on the Write 
sov put two and two together—no, not yet, we're getting ahead ers Guild membership 









































of our story. playing rolls. Then a man turned 
Dr. Kolesov went to work on that “a-vitaminosis C” with up answering to the 
injections, attar of rose-pips, etc., until all the subjects’ systems BA CH, MOZAR T name, He was a nephew 


of Frank King, producer 
of “The Brave One,” and 
had worked for his uncle 


were saturated with vitamin C (which is harmless in excess). 


Now, to go on with our story: In due time after the treat and BEETHO VEN 


ments were completed, 55% of the couples were no longer child- 








less; at which point Dr. K. apparently quit counting and pre- An array of some of the world’s as a bookkeeper. Nephew 
pared the report which we digest for you here today. finest talent performing works of Rich crumpled under 
Attar of rose-pips is not bottled by Cott’s, Pepsi or Coke .| the masters in one 12” Monitor questioning. He admitted 
as far as we know, but you can make it fairly simply if you have LP record album. posing as the writer but 
plenty of rose-pips. We once saw a recipe for it in Don West's There are three selections: said he did it to get ticke 
farm paper but have mislaid the issue. ets to the ceremony. He 
Anyway, Vitamin C is easier to accumulate hereabouts 1, David and Igor Oistrakh play disclaimed authorship of 
than via rose-pips; drinking plenty of fresh-squoze orange the Bach Sonata for two Vio- wate sTasaT sounnacd , the script. 
juice, for example, will give you a good start each day. lins — with Vladimir Wall Street Journal . in himself added fla- 
And for the supplements you may need for whatever pur- Yampolsky. “It’s these brutal week ends, but I'll be YO" to the stew. He des 
pose you have in mind, each GUARDIAN Vitamin Therapeutic 2. David Oistrakh and Yampol- okay after a week of work.” scribed Rich as a small 
Formula capsule contains 150 milligrams of Vitamin C, about sky play the Mozart Sonata man with a goatee whom 
four extra helpings of your normal daily requirement; our No. 15 in B Flat for Violin he had met in Munich in 1952. He was still in Europe, according to 
Geriatric capsules each contain 75 milligrams; our Vitamin- and Piano. King: “Spain, Italy, I don’t know, maybe Turkey.” 
Mineral capsules, 50 milligrams each. — ‘ But brother Morris King, also involved in producing the film, 
Pass the rose-pips. 3. cae Moore gi = said: “I have been trying to reach Robert Rich, the writer, in Spain 
the Beethoven Trio No. 9 in where he has gone to work on another picture.” 
VITAMIN -MINERAL FORMULA E. Flat. F RICH DIDN’T WANT the honors, others appeared willing. In 
List price: $4.98 Cambridge, Mass., a TV director described Rich as “a man of many 


FOR GENERAL USE GBS PRICE: $3.95 ppd identities.” One identity he claimed for himself because, he said, he 


Nationally advertised brand price: $5.25 had written a story just like the prize-winner in 1951. Director Fred 
Zinnemann in Hollywood said “The Brave One” was “almost iden- 


GUARDIAN PRICE: 100 capsules, $2.75 Retractable tical” with a story told him by the late film director Robert Fla- 











Ballpoint herty in 1931. Flaherty’s widow dated the story as 1928 and said it 
é had been sold to Orson Welles for $12,000 in 1942. 
PENS King held for his goateed absentee. He said the film was based 


THERAPEUTIC FORMULA on a legend and that many writers had written their own versions. 


A rumor, promptly denied, gained circulation which could go 
FOR RUN-DOWN SYSTEMS AND CONVALESCENTS far to explain Oscar’s orphaned condition. It was suggested that the 
script was the product of an under-the-table agreement with a black- 
Natiorally advertised brand price: $9.45 | listed writer using the pen name, Robert Rich. Private bets were be- 
: ing made as to who in the legion of ‘‘tunemployables” was Rich, in 

GUARDIAN PRICE: 100 capsules, $3.95 ‘ ‘ name, if not in pocket. 
; ‘ N. Y. Post columnist Murray Kempton leaned to Dalton Trumbo, 
& In Hollywood Trumbo said: “I modestly refuse to confirm or deny. 
That way I can steal a little bit of credit from every good picture 
GERIATRIC FORMULA that’s ever been made. People meet me on the street and say they’d 
7 7 know my touch anywhere. No one ever blames me for the bad ones. I 
FOR 35 YEAR OLDS AND UP think the reason why they think it’s me is that it’s such a clean mo- 
: vie. If there’s no sex, people say, ‘Nobody but Trumbo could have 

Nationally advertised brand price: $7.11 written it’.” 


GUARDIAN PRICE: 100 capsules $3 75 | HOULD ROBERT RICH turn out to be a blacklisted writer, Oscar 
. t . 


























may remain forever homeless. Last month the Academy excluded 
from awards anyone who had not “cleared himself of Communist 
charges.” 

At the time the move was aimed at writer Michael Wilson who 
had been nominated for writing “Friendly Persuasion.” Wilson had 
invoked the Fifth Amendment before a Congressional committee in 
1951 and was promptly blacklisted. But old scripts of his—produced 
later—continued to plague the Academy by being nominated for Os- 
cars, The ruling was made to settle Wilson once and for all. 

The Writers Guild publicly criticized the Academy’s action. They 
have a writing award of their own for which Wilson was nominated 
and chosen. At a dinner on March 7, celebrating the award, Groucho 
Marx took a swipe at the Academy and at William Wyler, producer 
of “Friendly Persuasion” for removing Wilson’s name from the cred- 
its as an “uncleared Communist.” Marx said: “Take for example 
‘The Ten Commandments’—original story by Moses . . , the producers 
had to take Moses’ name from the script decause they found out that 
he once had crossed the Red Sea.” 
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(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) we claim that they are as good RUMBO HOISTED WILSON into the Rich mystery by nominat- 
; as the pens that sell for $1.69 ing him as the phantom author of “The Brave One.” Trumbo told 
TOTAL qa each, the show business weekly Variety (4/3): ‘Rich is Mike Wilson. He 


They are handsome, slim, stur- knew he wasn’t going to get an Oscar for ‘Friendly Persuasion’— 
dy ballpoint pens with retract- Which would have won hands down—so he wrote ‘The Brave One” 
able points. They take any stand- to have something to show for his year’s work.” 
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7 
: COC cores ersereesesesesceerere ard refill, Trumbo said that he had been approached to write a play about 
SCE sccbcctdecediasedhsncdecccdbsebetdsecidsctdcccteets Sold only in sets of four. A set the Rich story. It would be a farce, of course. 

includes pens with black, blue, Meanwhile back at the Academy’s offices, Oscar pondered his 


City sees ceeerseceeremreccee ZOMG .... BtatO... cores. red and green bodies, All have problem: Was it better to remain an orphan or have an illegitimate 


blue ink only, father? —Robert E. Light 








